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Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland. 






under the above 
title* formed origin- 
ally a series of papers 
contributed to our 
esteemed contempo- 
i. rary,the Irish Builder» 
under the head of 
\' “Notes on the Ancient 
() Ecclesiastical . Archi- 
tecture of Ireland,” 
now pat into a more 
compact and perma- 
nent shape by the author, in the, hope both of 
preserving a record of remains which are ina 
gradual progress of decay, and also of awakening 
in the younger members of the profession a 
greater amount of interest in the architectural 
remains of Ireland. 

The effort to attract greater professional inte- 
rest to these remains is certainly not super- 
fluous, for it is unfortunate that hitherto Ireland, 
in regard to her architectural and antiquarian 
remains, has been the field of the amateur rather 
than of the professed architect: Mr. Hill's 
very able and thorough monograph of Cormac's 
Chapel, which we noticed some little time since 


(and to the excellence of which Mr, Brash bears. 


his testimony) formed a recent exception; but 
for the most part Ireland has been architec- 
turally a land of mystery, especially to students 
on this side of the Channel, whose ideas on the 
subject hardly get beyond a conviction that the 
country is full of extraordinary round: towers 
whose use no one knows, and about which a score, 
or so of different contradictory theories have 
been framed. Lest any one should be intimidated 
by the threat of a further theory, we may say 
at once that Mr. Brash dismisses the round 
towers at the outset as, at all events, not “ eccle- 
siastical” in their origin. But his earlier chapters 
are occupied with the consideration of structures 
almost as enigmatical and even more primitive 
than the towers. It is in order to refute the 
statement repeated by several previous writers 
on Irish archeology, that no indigenous stone 
architecture is known in the country previously to 
the ninth or tenth century, that the author com. 
mences by drawing attention to the great 
number of remains of an ancient form of fort 
of what is known as the Cashel type (a thiek, 
Circular wall of masonry enclosing a space with 
a small building of a single chamber in the 
centre), which are distributed over the country 
‘n@ manner which precludes any idea of their 
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* “The Ecclesiastical Architecture | land 
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being the work, according to previous conjec- 
tures, of nomadic invaders, The masonry of 
these, though irregular in its construction, is.so 
carefully and ably put together as.to evince, no, 
little practice and experience in the art of 
building, and their date is at least prior to-any- 
thing which can be called “history ” in Ireland. 
From the existence of these remains, of which 
at the time of the Ordnance Survey there were 
10,000. in the province of Munster alone, the 
author:holds that:there cannot be a doubt “ that 
on the introduction of the Christian faith into 
Ireland its professors found no difficulty in 
procuring skilled masons competent to the 
erection of the moderate-sized churches then.in 
fashion, and in doing so that they built not 
according to any imported style, but after the 
primitive models in use among them for ages 
long before.” In short, the early ecclesiastical 
structures of Ireland give evidence, in their 
plain and simple features, of the same process: 
which was carried out on so much greater a scale 
when the basilica of Rome was modified into the 
church. But there is another remarkable his- 
torical interest about these early castles or forts 
of Ireland, and the first simple oratory buildings 
which succeeded them and were founded on their 
style of construction. The similarity between 
these structures, and such early Pelasgic 
examples as the Treasury of Atreus, and the 
gateway and walls of Mycens, cannot fail to 
strike the architectural student at once in turn- 
ing over the illustrations to the first two chapters 
of Mr. Brash’s work. The author does not 
omit to allude to it, though of course anything 
more than an allusion would have been opening 
a subject beyond the range of his book, and far 
too large and suggestive to be treated of merely 
in passing. The flat-coursed dome, or arch, with 
the walls corbelling inwards to a puinted apex, 
is-shown in the section of the oratory at Gallarus 
(county Kerry), the straight-sided areh formed 
on the same principle, in that of St. Molua’s 
Oratory, Killaloe; and the elevation of the exist- 
ing remains of that at Leabba Mollagga (county 
Cork), except for the smaller scale and more 
regular coursing of the masonry, might pass for 
a door and part of a wall from some newly-dis-: 
covered remains at Mycenew. Are we to put 
these structures back, in point of time, to the 
supposed period of the Pelasgic remains. east- 
ward of the Mediterranean, and suppose them 
built by a contemporary and related family of 
builders; or are we to conclade that these forms 
naturally present themselves in early masonic 
construction, as the most readily dealt with, and 
the most simple and obvious manner of using 
unhewn or roughly hewn stone? Under either 
supposition, the eonsiderations involved are 
curious and interesting enough. 

The oratories which form the prelude, so to 
speak, to Irish ecclesiastical architecture, are 
mostly of diminutive size, and in single 
chambers ; they are most numerous io the south 
and west counties. A further apparent con 
nexion with ancient Classic architecture may be 
traced, possibly, in the. prolongation of the 


ateach end, forming a species of antw, which 
‘are, always built with great care, and..with 
‘squared masonry, whatever the nature’ of the 
iwalls may be. “The doorway is usudlly in the 
lwest, and, when otherwise, it will be found to 
‘be, a .Jater insertion.” (Here, as we may. con- 
clude, the first influence of ritual appears in these 
early, buildings.) These doors are ‘a very 
remarkable feature; they are built of massive 
(blocks, usually the full thickness of the wall, the 
(jambs inclining inwards towards the top, and 
jccvered,.by.a flat massive slab, as..u lintel, 
jalso generally in one stone; in some cases ¢he 
jentire doorway is formed of three stones, as at 
(St. Mollagga’s.’” The older oratories are roofed 
with the straight -sided horizontally-coursed 
jarch before mentioned, and have but one window, 
lalwaya im the east. The buildings which Mr. 
|Brash .terms “oratories of the second class/” 
form the connecting link between the older 
joratories and the churches. In these buildings, 
which are somewhat larger, the true arch appears 
dn the shape of a barrel vault, under the straight- 
coursed ‘triangular stone roof. The vault, as 
‘the anthor observes, helps to support the stone 
roof; it may be also noticed (as'we remarked in 
our mention of Mr. Hill’s monograph of Cormac’s 
Chapel), that. the weight of the triangular roof 
upon the lower segments of the vault helps to 
keep‘that in its place, and explains the manner 
in which some of the larger structures of this 
kind have stood with so little buttressing to 
resist the thrust of the vault. St. Kevin's 
Oxatory,; Glendalough, is figured as a typical 
specimen. of this class of stracture; tradition, 
which  gives''the building to this saint, places 


be said, perhaps, is that there is no valid reason. 
against this date, or one nearly as early. 

In his chapter on “ The Primitive Churches,” 
Mr. Brash avers that “in no country in 
Christendom can we trace the progress, of 
ecclesmstical architecture from existing examples 
so clearly as in Ireland:” and though this is 
rather a round statement, and will certainly 
surprise some of his readers, we cannot bub 
say that he shows cause for it, so far as the 
transition from the oratories to the first build- 
ings that can be called churches, and ia which 
the straight-sloped roof and barrel vault, the 
west doorway and east window, are still the 
prominent characteristics. Indeed, it is sug- 
gested that the predilection of the early Irish 
church-builders for the solid stone roof, which 
presented considerable practical difficulties. on 
a large seale, was one of the influences which 
retarded the advancement of church-building im 
that country in regard to dimensions, But 
when we arrive at the point when “ forms 
derived from a Pagan age came to be disused, 
and forms prevalent in the Christian archi- 
tecture of other countries began to be adopted, 
thongh. with strong national peculiarities,” the 
pathor admits that we have very iesnfficient 
ata for determining the period of this, transi- 
tion, “as our native annals seldom record the 

ion of churches, though they constantly 





longer walls of the cell beyond the cross-walls 


| refer to the casualties they sustained.” Therise. 


him in the sixth century ; but all that can fairly 
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recs 
——— 


of decorative architecture in Ireland has been 
very variously regarded as to its date and 
origin. Some of the previous amateur writer: 
on the subject have made absurd errors ip 
referring to the seventh and eighth centuries 
details which to the eye of the architect are at 
once seen to be connected with the style of the 
Norman and Transitional period. Opposed tc 
this view is that which regards the decorative 
architecture of Ireland as derived in its main 
features from England in the Norman period : 
@ conclusion which Mr. Brash, with a pardonable 
national feeling, seems disposed to resist as 
far as possible. But in looking at the door- 
ways of Dysert and Clonkeen (plates xxiii., 


xxiv.), it is impossible to regard the details of 


the archivolts as of independent origin from 
those of English architecture of the Norman 
period. Mr. Brash wishes to argue that the 

phical proximity of the islands could have 
little to do with any resemblance in their archi- 


tecture, as there was little or no cordiality of 
intercourse between them during the early; 


Gothic period. But builders and artists of all 
kinds have always been to a certain extent inde- 
pendent of mere political barriers, and it is im. 
possible to suppose that those who built the 
Trish churches of the “ Transitional” period 
were not acquainted with some part at least of 
the vast quantity of English work going on at 
the time. On the other hand, there is, combined 
with these distinctive features of Anglo-Norman 
architecture, a feeling and a character in some 
of the detail sufficiently distinct from anything 
English, and closely allied to that earlier Irish 
decorative art, of which specimens remain in 
such records as the Book of Kells, and in various 
instances of carved stonework in different parts 
of the country. When this, which is generally 
spoken of as a school of ornamental work indi- 
genous to the country, comes to be worked out 
as a portion of architectural decoration, it is 
impossible not to be struck with its strong tinge 
of Oriental character. The strap ornament, as 
worked between the capitals, on the impost of 
the doorway of Killeshin Church, Queen’s Co. 
(plate xxii.) has, in conjunction with the flowing 
ornament in the panel below, quite a Saracenic 
effect; the capitals of the west doorway of 
Temple Finghin, Clopmacnoise (plate xxvii.), 
preserve the outline of the Byzantine capital 
almost entirely. But perhaps the most notice- 
able example of this Oriental feeling is the extra- 
and (as far as we know) unique capital 
from the chancel arch of the Nuns’ Church at 
Clonmacnoise (plate xxx.), which is totally un- 
like anything known in ordinary European 
Gothic, although the details of the archivolt 
decoration above might be assigned to such 
an example as the west door of Lincoln. 
These very extraordinary and unusual com- 
binations of work belonging to two completely 
diverse schools of architectural ornamentation 
are exceedingly interesting, and well wurth 
more attention than they have received at the 
hands of students of the history of architecture. 
The date of the Nuns’ Church, one of the few early 
churches in Ireland of which the date can be accu- 
rately fixed, is the middle of the twelfth century. 
Temple Finghin, Clonmacnoise, affords an 
opportunity of settling one of the arguments 
which has been used in favour of the ecclesiastical 
origin of the round towers, one of which is 
attached to this church, and was adduced by Dr. 
Petrie as an unanswerable proof of the correct- 
ness of his opinion in favour of such an origin of 
the round towers of Ireland. To the eye of the 
architect, Mr. Brash testifies, the evidence is just 
the other way ; and, assuming the correctness of 
his representations, there can hardly be a doubt 
that he is right. In place of the tower being, as 
Dr. Petrie concluded, manifestly a portion of the 
edifice and built at the same time, it is evident 
to the practical architect that the tower existed 
previously, and was merely worked into the 
church in building. We may quote the author's 
own words on this point :— 


“In the first place the courses of masonry in both 
buildings do not correspond, as would be the case were 
they jointly erected. Neither are they regularly bonded 
into each other, but the masonry of the church is toothed 
into that of the tower, a process known to masons when 
erecting a new building in connexion with an older one. 
Again, it is evident from the mode in which the roof is 
connected with the tower. Had they been coeval erec- 
tions, @ og water-table would have been built into the 
wall of the tower, to protect the junction of the roof—a 
—- carefully attended to by all Medieval builders. 

stead of this, a chase was cut in the wall, and the roof 
let into it. Again, it is evident from an examination of 
the junction of the nave and chancel with the tower; the 


enlarged plan of this part clearly explains itself, Afte 
the ~ scot 9 had been built against the tower, the son 
found that the circular wall of the latter had an 





ansightly appearance in the angle of the nave”’ (the 
tower adjoins the south-east angle of the nave, 
close to the chancel arch), “‘or when erecting it 
they conceived that they could cut out that portion of the 
ower and so complete the angle of this part of the church. 
They accordingly commenced doing so by cutting the 
outer stones into two concentric circles; but having got 
through two-thirds of the thickness of the wall they were 
obliged to desist, as the tower had been so weakened by 
the necessary cutting for the connexion of the walls of the 
church, and by the proximity of the door, that it showed 
signs of giving way ; as right over the angle of the nave is 
a settlement, end a crack in the tower—this crack has been 
closed externally as a part of the late repairs, but inter- 
nally it is still quite visible. Not being able then to carry 
out their intention of completing the angle of the nave, 
they fashioned the masonwork into an pon pillar. The 
whole arrangement is still to be seen and examined ; to 
the eye of the practical builder it tells its own tale as 
plainly as if he were looking at the whole operation.” 

Considerable space is devoted by Mr. Brash 
to the description and illustration of Cormac’s 
Chapel, which, as we recently bestowed some 
space upon it (see Builder, vol. xxxii. p. 662), we 
must pass over, save with the remark that it 
appears to be the last and most important 
structure in which the old traditional method of 
building in Ireland was adhered to, before the 
Cistercians gave here, as they did wherever they 
went, a new impulse and almost a new era to 
ecclesiastical architecture. The system of the 
gabled stone roof could not very easily be carried 
out on a larger scale than it reached in this 
building, without at least very important modi- 
fications of structural design. The most im- 
portant early Cistercian churches in Ireland are 
those of Mellifont, Boyle Abbey, and Jerpoint 
Abbey; the plans of the latter are given, and 
that of the octagonal building called, and pro- 
bably with correctness, the baptistery of Melli- 
font. We have not space to follow the author 
through his remarks on these remains; but may 
call attention to his drawing of the capitals from 
Jerpoint (Pl. xlv.), two of which at least show a 
very unusual development of the semi-Norman 
scalloped capital, quite abnormal in character. 
The chapter on “ Irish Masonry,” as exhibited in 
the older masonic remains called Raths, and in 
the old stone-roofed (domical) huts of Connaught, 
illustrations of which are given, is of much 
interest; and again we are tempted to compare 
early Irish with what (for want of a better 
name) may be called Pelasgic masonry, in look. 
ing at the illustrations of tke character of the 
former given on Plates li., lii. Few persons who 
have not been previously acquainted with ancient 
Irish work would suppose these to be specimens 
of any remains within the British Isles. 

We should be glad, though it is a minor matter, 
if the book we have been noticing were free from 
those lapses of literary style and construction 
which architects who write seem to have such 
an unfortunate tendency to fall into. Or per- 
haps we do not know the language. Such a 
sentence as “the architectural student cannot 
fail with being struck,” &c., may be good Irish, 
for aught we know to the contrary. It is 
certainly not English. But we heartily con. 
gratulate Mr. Brash on the result of his labours 
in a very interesting field of architectural study, 
and are glad to see that he proposes to return 
to the subject in a further work on the develop- 
ment of the Pointed style in Ireland. He is 
doing good service to all who are interested in 
architecture. 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND 
THE WATER SUPPLY INQUIRY. 


THE invitation given by the President of the 
Local Government Board, on the 2nd instant, 
to the deputation which waited upon him with 
reference to a Royal Commission on the Water 
Supply of the Country, for a statement of the 
points on which farther inquiry would be useful, 
is not one that we can allow to pass without 
reply. At the risk, therefore, of repeating what 
must be familiar to many of our readers, we 
desire to attempt a sort of bird’s-eye view of one 
part of the broad field which the Government are 
invited wisely and exhaustively to survey. 

It must, in the first instance, be borne 
in mind that the insular condition and physical 
circumstances of the British Isles are such 
as to present the subject of water supply 
under a phase of great simplicity. We have no 
rainless districts. We have no parched and arid 
onary d that derives its entire supply of water 
from fountains fed by a distant rainfall. We 
are subject to no alternations of drought and 
of torrent, as are the lands watered by the 
mighty torrents of the Atbaraand of the Uruguay. 
Every drop of water that feeds the springs of 
sine Britain falls in rain upon the surface of the 
island. 





The first point, therefore, in an exhaustive 
inquiry into the water supply of the country, jg 
to ascertain the annual movement of the rainfall, 
As to this, the considerable degree of informa. 
tion which we possess is due,“almost entirely, to 
private enterprise, energy, and perseverance, 
To aid and render complete the method of local 
observation already pushed so far by Mr, G, J, 
Symonds and his allies ; to associate the statig. 
tics of rainfall, when duly tabulated, with those 
other engineering facts to which we have to 
refer; and to make all this information free] 
accessible to the public, is the first desideratum, 
The price of the present annual Report on the 
rainfall, while far from being more than ig 
warranted by the value of the work, is yet such 
as to keep it out of the hands of a large pro. 
portion of the public. We require to have 
monthly abstracts, gratuitously published in the 
newspapers, as to the movement of the water 
supply. It will thus be necessary to give such 
aid to an association that has already done go 
much for climatic science, as shall allow of the 
fullest and freest circulation of the important 
knowledge already in course of collection. 

While we have, as before remarked, no rainlesg 
districts in this country, the distribution of the 
rainfall is marked by great inequality. Thus 
while the registered rainfall over the watershed 
of the Thames valley has been as low as 161 in. 
in a year (which was the case in the year 1832), 
the rain-gauge at the Styehead pass in the 
year 1872 registered the Tropical fall of 243-98 
inches,—more than 20 ft. depth of water 
falling directly from the clouds! The distribu. 
tion of this copious and varying snpply is already 
given, to a certain extent, by the returns of 
Mr. Symonds. It will be requisite to give a 
completeness to this information, which amateur 
skill, however admirable, has not the means to 
compel. To ascertain the absolute distribution 
of the rainfall, referred to natural districts, indi. 
cated on maps that can be compared with those 
of the Ordnance survey, is a necessary step, 
before we can derive due information from the 
observations as to actual fall. 

The third point requires organisation ab 
initio, It is the ascertaining of the evapora. 
tion. When we know how much rain falls, year 
after year, year by year, and month by month, 
on a given natural district, we shall want to 
know what becomes of the water. We know 
that, in one way or another, a large proportion 
of this water reaches the sea. We have to trace 
its course, that we may see how best to retain or 
to divert such quantities as we require for various 
purposes. We shall know the gross quantity, in 
each district, when the steps indicated in the 
preceding paragraph have been taken. But 
this is of little use unless we know also the net 
available quantity. The first deduction to be 
made from the former, in order to arrive at the 
latter, is the amount of evaporation. 

As to this, our actual knowledge is not many 
degrees removed from absolute ignorance. The 
amateur energy which has done 80 much to 
supply the negligence of our central authorities 
as to rainfall has proved unable to conflict with 
the greater demands on skill, cost, and patience 
required for co-operative experiments. Right 
series of observations of evaporatior only were 
published in 1873, The result of the highest 
figures was five times that of the lowest; nor 1s 
this enormous irregularity, whether it occurs > 
fact, or whether it be a result of different re 
imperfect methods of observation, a question \ 
per mille, or even of per cent. In the valley 0 
the Colne, a well-known affluent of the Thames, 
the experiments of Mr. Dickinson show that 
some 60 per cent. of the entire rainfall is — 
rated. The mean of a group of observations a 
Wisbeach, Bolton, and Manchester oe IL 
evaporation of 58} per cent. of the rain vs 
But the evaporation cannot be expressed, in 


actual state of our scientific knowledge, ”~ 


any accuracy, as a per-centage of raivfall. 
pre Ber 3 on J eaay ctber conditions, that the 
per-centage is only to be arrived at after — 
rous corrections. Indeed, it may be question 
whether there is any direct, and otherwise upine 
fluenced, natural relation, between the cago 
tive results of a given season and locality, an 
the rainfall observations for the same time an 
lace. : 
r It is, of course, the case that, to & — 
extent, evaporation depends on rain. Buti ; 
only to a certain extent. Thus the most _ 
tive results as to the annual evaporation < 
given district would be those derived ay 
surface of water. The evaporation from _ 
dermere, or Ullswater, in twelve months, wo 
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be very little affected by the quantity of rain 
which, during that time, fell on the surface of 
either lake. Again, if we compare equal areas 
o isand, of chalk, and of olay, the evaporation 
arising from an equal depth of rain falling upon 
each would be greatly different. It would be 
affected by the porous and thirsty nature of the 
soil, In one formation water is greedily swal.- 
lowed before it has ny to evaporate. - 
er, it is exposed e@ vapourising rays 0 
anc iy’ and to the lambent kisses of the winds. 
Variations of from 14 in, to 24 in. are shown in 
the few observations we now possess. It will 
nire much more study before we are able even 
to know whether these are actual variations, or 
represent errors in observation. A thorough 
investigation of the general and special pheno- 
mena of evaporation is the third point on which 
in‘ormation is needed. It is a point, unlike that 
of the amount and the distribution of rainfall, 
on which we are, even at this moment, con- 
fessedly quite in the dark. 

When we are able to estimate the mean net 
rainfall of a district, we have to learn what be- 
comes of the water. Here, again, scientific 
observation is in its infancy. It is obvious that 
we are now brought a third time to the same 
point. To give any real value to rainfall and 
evaporation statistics, we are taking for granted 
the availability of a map. We have, as we all 
know, in the Ordnance map, a scientific work of 
which the country may be justly proud. But 
the Ordnance map alone will not suffice for what 
we now require. It is at once too much and too 
little detailed. The Ordnance survey, however, 
will in great measure supply the materials 
for the WATER-SUPPLY MAPS. These will re. 
quire to be drawn for their own special 
purpose, and no other. All those political 
details, so to speak, of towns, and roads, and 
inclosures, which form the very backbone of 
& map, topographically considered, are here un- 
necessary. Three points are requisite in a WATER- 
SHED MAP. We require, first, the delineation 
of the water-shed line, the edge of the collecting 
basin. To this should be added orographic 
heights, or references of the characteristic points 
to a given datum, such as Trinity high-water 
mark, Then we want the outfall lines to be 
marked with equal accuracy. Heights should 
be here also supplied, as well as the details of 
all artificial obstacles to outfall, such as mills 
and dams,—matters that will, before long, have 
to undergo a searching investigation. Thirdly, 
the geological formation must be indicated. 
Without this, knowledge of the physical outline 
of a country tells us comparatively rothing as to 
its water supply. The practised geclogist, in- 
deed, may be able to read between the lines of 
the Ordnance map, and to understand, from the 
accentuation of the slopes, on what system he is 
engaged. But this must not be left to hazard 
ortodoubt. It is a part of the A BC of the 
matter. While, therefore, we have spoken first 
of rainfall, and of its distribution, and then of its 
evaporation, because, without knowing these 
details, we know nothing of the quantity of 
water which the soil is called on to absorb or to 
run off, it is obvious that an indispensable pre- 
liminary requisite for a systematic study of each 
© a important heer is the possession (that 

© constracti i 
vara svrty —_ auction) of a good series of 
t may not be ont of place here to remark th 
we have good reason re declining to trust to the 

effect of the famous rule of demand d 1 
for th \ and and supply 
® preparation of thesemaps. Demand and 
supply ensure for the public maps made—to 
sell. If they do that, their object is answered. 
But that 18 not our object. We venture to 
re & simple rule, the adherence to which 
purchasers of maps would do more to im. 
Prove this portion of graphic delineation than 
anything else that we can suggest. A map that 
18 made with the purpose of comm i tie r 
the information possessed by wo ee a 
heat y its maker, in the 
manner that he can ar ALWAYS BEARS 
portion of the information pes cm ee 
map that does not bear it date on ite face i 
map made to sell. The only reason for the 
— of the date is, that it is hoped that it 
will be bought by purchasers who would not bu 
it if they knew its real date. There can be little 
doubt that the mere acceptance, by Governm 
or by public opinion, however expressed, of the 
Recessity which we are now endeavonring to 
— lish,—that of a series of watr.surriy 

Ps, would produce a class of publications 
bearing that title. Bat we more than 
Whether that class would i — 

contain much solid 
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grain in proportion to the chaff. The maps we 
require must be made by competent men, not for 
profit, but for scientific instruction. The cost to 
the country need not be large; since the in- 
formation, for the most part, is already attain- 
able. But the cost that would be saved by the 
employment of this method, whether measured 
in money, in time, or, in what is more precious 
than either, human health and life, is something 
that cannot readily be estimated. 

The WATER-SUPPLY MAPS, then, while not 
altogether settling every question, would put 
before the engineer, the various local authorities, 
the Government, and the public, the means of 
advancing very far, and very rapidly, towards 
such a settlement. 

Assuming, then, the preparation of a proper 
series of WATER-SUPPLY MAPS, we return to the 
question of absorption of water. This may be 
divided into two parts, namely, the absorption 
by organic beings, and that by the soil. The 
first of these is, to some extent, mixed up with 
the question of evaporation. Thus, the effect 
of a forest, or of a wide expanse of growing 
grass, or other vegetation, or evaporation, is con- 
siderable. We mention this as showing another 
source of difficulty in evaporative determination. 
But supposing that once arrived at, the total 
absorption by vegetation is a mensurable quan- 
tity. Wecan tell to afew pounds how much 
water is permanently absorbed by any crop. It 
comes into the scales at the harvest. How much 
has circulated through the intricate web of 
vessels, been absorbed by the roots, and breathed 
out by the leaves, is another matter. The water 
thus temporarily used by vegetables, and neces. 
sary for their growth, is out of all proportion to 
the quantity that remains chemically entangled 
in their growing tissue. The first must be in- 
claded under the general mass of evaporated 
rainfall; the last only is a definite item of con- 
sumption. 

So, again, with regard to the consumption of 
water by the species of the animal kingdom, a 
certain weight of water is converted into animal 
tissue. It is soldin the market in the form of 
beefand mutton. It is assimilated by the muscles 
of the rising youth. The greater demand, how. 
ever, which is made by the animal world on the 
water supply of the districts which it inhabits, 
is temporary in its nature. The water thus 
used is not destroyed or evolved into its com- 
ponent gases. It is returned to the general 
system of aqueous circulation. It forms part of 
that outfall which reaches the sea; and the 
problem with regard to the quantity of water 
thus taken, is, how shall that circulation be so 
directed as to do the least amount of harm, and 
the greatest amount of good ? 

If we roughly average the mean rainfall of 
England as 36 in. of depth, we shall find that one 
per cent. of this quantity will supply 50 tons of 
water per head per annum to every human being 
in the island. A supply of this amount is not 
only very far in advance of the actual demands 
made by the population, but may be taken as a 
very sufficient allowance. If, for the remainder 
of the animal creation, we double that large 
proportion, we shall probably be very far outside 
the mark of either actual or probable demand. 
It is as to this TWO PER CENT. of our rainfall, plus 
the quantity last mentioned as required for the 
temporary and permanent purposes of vegeta. 
tion, that all our trouble has to be taken. 

It cannot be said that the problem, thus 
limited, is one before which the science of the 
day should stand aghast. é 

With regard to the absorption by the soil, this 
also comes under two heads. We may regard 
it, for the sake of clearness of thought (if not as 
a logical fact), as either temporary or perma- 
nent. We should call the temporary absorption 
that of those pervious soils which readily drink 
the rain, and allow it to sink to the impervious 
layer on which they rest. Bursting out again, 
in the form of springs and sources, from the 
lower lips of this impervious bed, the water rises 
to daylight ; gives beauty to the landscape, and 
a home to the river-fish ; collects into streams 
and rivers; and finally bears its stately course 
open and free to the sea. 

Bat there is another system of pervious soils 
in which the action of the percolating water is 
very different. We refer, chiefly, to the upper, 
or flint-bearing, chalk. In this formation, which 
covers a very considerable part of the area of 
England, absorption of rain takes place almost 
as readily as in a sandy soil; but when the chalk 
has once absorbed the water, it is loth to let go 
its hold. It has an attraction for it which is 





prot ably due to some other cause than the simple 
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mechanical structure of the stratum. So it is, 
however, that it retains large masses of water in 
@ Condition which may be compared to that of 
the spray of a waterfall. When you sink into 
the lower beds of the pervious chalk,—if the con- 
formation of the country be not such as to assure 
a thorough drainage, as on the face of a chalk 
blaff,—you do not penetrate into water, but into 
something that is very damp. Leave a hole, and 
it will soon be found fall of water. If we can 
conceive of the spray of a waterfall, distributed 
as a vast subterranean river, slowly making its 
way to the sea, we shall have a very adequate 
notion of what is going on under our feet in the 
valleys of the upper chalk. In the thorough 
investigation of this very important and interest. 
ing phenomenon lies the key to one very urgent 
class of water-supply problems. 

Our readers will be now prepared for another 
suggestion. When we know how much rain 
annually falls on each naturally constituted 
water-shed district; when we know how much 
of this returns to the atmosphere by the process 
of evaporation; when we know how much is 
required for the vegetab'e, and for the animal 
kingdoms, for the farmer and for the sanitary 
engineer; when we know how the soil of each 
district will lend itself to the service of life, 
either by its pervious, its semi-pervious, or its 
impervious consistency ; bat one step, as matter 
of outline of organisation, will remain to be 
taken. That is, the grouping of the country into 
great WATER-SHED DIsTRICTs. To these the 
water-supply maps will bear the same relation 
that the different parts of any great surveying 
operation do to the whole. We shall thus be 
prepared to deal at once with principle and 
with detail; to view the ,water-supply question 
as a whole, and to carry out every subordinate 
part to the minutest detail. 

The general physical aspect of England is 
such as to suggest a primary division into ten 
water-supply provinces. We are not about now 
absolutely to insiston the number. But it has 
been arrived at not only as the result of much 
thought and study on the map, but as a conse- 
quence of personal acquaintance with each of 
the districts we have to indicate, either from 
residence, travel, or actual direction of import- 
ant works within their limits. 

These districts are delineated, in the first 
instance, by the physical conformation of the 
country. They form so many catch-water 
basins, chiefly drained either by one main out- 
fall, or by a group of outfalls of the same 
character. While each, of course, must be 
expected to contain more than one geological 
system, the geological division will, as a rule, be 
found to coincide with the physical or orographi- 
cal demarcation. For each of these ten districts, 
therefore, also as a general rule, will be required 
a different method of dealing with the general 
question. The ten outfalls and water-shed dis- 
tricts of England will form ten cases of the 
general question of the distribution and ntilisa. 
tion of the water supply of the country. 

We have barely space to glance at the main 
characteristics of these districts. In that of the 
Tyne and Tees the rivers have cleft themselves 
deep and precipitous channels, Impervious and 
rocky hills throw down rapidly accumulating 
torrents. Supply is ample. The chief need of 
art is to prevent the waste of that supply, un- 
used; and the fouling of the precious gifts of 
nature by the short-sighted greediness of man. 
The district drained by the Humber reaches 
into the fertile plains of central England. It is 
characterised by softly-flowing streams, and 
richly-watered plains. It is less pressed upon by 
the needs of concentrated masses of people than 
some other districts. The removal of such 
obstacles as water-mills, and the avoidance of 
thriftless pollution of the rivers, are probably the 
most pressing points to regard in this district. 

In the district drained by the Wash, and other 
semi-artificial outlets, we have the cradle of the 
hydraulic engineer. In these regions English- 
men emulate the industry and courage of the 
semi-amphibious Dutch; and learn to live and 
thrive at a level below low water-mark. 

In the Thames district the great problems of 
hydraulic and sanitary works have advanced in 
a degree unknown to the rest of England. They 
are, however, very far from being solved. The 
utilisation of the under-current, through the 
flint-bearing chalk, for the purposes of human 
supply, is the step in this district which at the 
present moment chiefly demands elacidation. — 

The southern water-shed of England contains 
comparatively short river courses, and, while 





demanding a treatment peculiar to itself, is less 
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fertile in great problems than are either the 
more rapid or the more sluggish courses of 
other oatfall systems. 

The Devonian and Cornish district has a main 
water-shed to the South, with a less important 
fallon the north-west of its mountainous back. 
bone. It joins the wide and important district 
of the Severn, which touches that of the Mersey 
and the Dee, shutting off to the west the 
separate district of the western portion of the 
principality. 

Lastly, the Camberland district contains. most 
of those great natural reservoirs, the waters of 
which those who have not deeply studied the 
sabject in all its bearings have propesed to carry 
across England, to feed the abundantly watered 
valley of the Thames. 

Space forbids us: now to add more. We hope 
that the points indicated will be taken up by 
those who have the ear of the Government and 
of the country; and that it may thus become 
evident, not only that there are great points on 
which inquiry is necessary, but that they are 
points on which a systematic and professionally 
well.directed scrutiny cannot fail to secure in- 
valaable results. 








SHAKSPEARE IN LONDON. 


S#HAKspPreaRe was in London for a time, but he 
was not of it. He came to London to make his 
way in the world, and when he had attained his 
object he left it, apparently with pleasure. He 
was not a Londoner in the sense that his con- 
temporary Ben Jonson was one, but still he 
has preserved in his plays many London localities 
and much London life. Amongst other places 
brought upon the stage are the palace at Weat- 
minster, the Tower of London, Baynard’s Castle, 


Ely House, Holborn, the home of“ time-honoured | 


Laneaster,’ York Place, where the haughty 
Wolsey kept his court, and the ever-memorable 
Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, frequented by that 
wonderfal group of characters, with Falstaff at 
their head, in the description of whose symposia 
Shakepeare poured out the richest flow of his 
humour. Therefore, although we cannot tell for 
certain where Shakspeare lived in town, Eliza. 
bethan London has been fondly styled Shakr. 
peare’s London. It is true that most of the 
local incidents of the poet's life are associated 
with Stratford; but still he lived for several 
years in London, and a knowledge of the appear. 
ance of the city when he came up to Town will 
aid us somewhat in realising his life and 
character, for the surroundings help to form the 
man, 

The first part of Mr. Halliwell’s long-looked- 
for “Tilustrations of the Life of Shakspeare” 
has jost appeared, and as the author has de. 
voted particular attention to the state of Lon. 
don in Shakspeare’s time, we shall be able to 
draw from its pages several facts not hitherto 
known. We cannot tell the exact date of 
Shakepoare’s arrival in London, but we can place 
it within certain limits. It was after the bap- 
tism of his first child, in May, 1583, and before 
1592, wken Robert Greene referred to him as 
an actor and writer. Most critics have chosen 
to place the composition of his earliest play in 
1591, but this is mere surmise, and he had pro- 
bably written plays before that year. What we 
desire to find out are the physical and moral 
features of London during the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Fortunately, about this 
time the first maps of the city were drawn, 
which give us as accurate a view of its figure as 
the contemporary writers do of the manners of 
its inhabitants. First of all we must bear in 
mind that, although the streets within the city 
walls were densely packed, places that are now 
integral parts of the town were then countrified 
suburbs. In Agas’s map, Finsbury-fields, Moor. 
fields, Spitalfields, and East Smithfield are 
covered with windmills, and appear to have been 
used partly as bleaching - grounds for the 
laundress, and partly as grazing land for the 
cattle. 

_ London has always appeared to the imagina- 
tion of the adventurous country youth to be the 
home of golden promise. If he can only get 
there, he believes that his successful career has 
commenced ; but it appears that in Hlizabeth’s 
reign there was pretty much the same difficulty 
in obtaining employment as there is now. This 
is illustrated by a curious aceount of the early 
life of John Sadler, a native of Stratford.on. 
Avon, and one of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, 
which has come down to us:—“ He joined him. 
self to the carrier, and came to London, where 
he had never been before, and sold his horse in 





Smithfield ; and having no acquaintance in Lon- 
don to recommend him or assist him, he 
went from street to street, and house to 
house, asking if they wanted an apprentice, 

and though he met with many discounag- 
ing scorns and a thonsand denials, _ he; 
went on till he lighted on one Mr. Brokesbank, 
a grocer in Bucklersbury, who, though he long 
denied him for want of sureties for his fidelity, 
and because the money he had (but ten pounds) 
was so disproportionate to what he used to re- 
ceive with apprentices, yet, upon his discreet 
account he gave of himself and the motives 
which put him upon that course, and promise 
to compensate with diligent and faithful service: 
whatever else was short of his expectation, he 
ventured to receive him upon trial, in which heso 
well approved himself that he accepted him into 
hieservice, to which he bound him for eight years.” 
The stage was highly popular at this time, and 
we have the authority of a letter from a zealous 
Protestant to Sir Francis Walsingham (dated 
Jan, 25, 1586-7) for the fact that “every day in 
the weeke the playeres billes are sett upp in 
sondry places of the cittie, some in the name 
of her Majesties menne, some the Earle of 
Leic[ester], some the H. of Oxfordes, the Lord 
Admyralles, and dyvers others, so that when the 
belles tell to the lectoures, the trumpettes sound 
to the stages, whereat the wicked faction of 
Rome lawgheth for joy, while the godly weepe 
for sorowe. Woe is me, the playhouses are 
pestered when the churches are naked. At the 
one it is not possible to gett a place; at the 
other, voyde seates are plentie. . . Ytis a wofull 
sight to see two hundred proude players jett in 
theire:silks, wheare fyve hundred pore people 
sterve in the streetes.” As a consequence of 
this popnlarity many of the actors became rich, 
but although the profession required no capital 
and but little apprenticeship, it is quite possible: 
that those who were reaping the harvest were 
not too anxious to welcome volunteers to their 
ranks. When Shakspeare came to London there 
were only two regular theatres on the north of 
the Thames, although it is true that inn-yards 
and other buildings occasionally were used for 
dramatic exhibitions. These two places of 
entertainment—the Theatre and the Curtain— 
were both situated in the suburbs at Shoreditch, 
then a straggling road leading to St. Leonard’s 
Chureh, which stood among the trees. The 
players had reason for their settlement beyond 
the jurisdiction of the rulers of the City, for 
the Mayor and Corporation were violently op- 
posed to all theatrical representations, but the 
actors found that even in Shoreditch they were 
not beyond the reach of persecution. In Steck- 
wood’s sermon, preached at Paul’s Cross on. the 
24th of August, 1578, the playhouses are very 
hardly dealt by. The preacher says,—“ What 
should I speake of beastlye playes, againste 
which out of this place every man crieth out ? 
Have we not houses of purpose built with great 
charges for the maintainance of them, and that 
without the Liberties, as who would say,—There, 
let them saye what they will saye, we wili play. I 
know not how I might with the godly learned 
eapecially more discommende the gorgeous 
playing-place erected in the jieldes than te terme 
it, as they please to have it called, a theatre, 
that is even after the maner of the olde heathnish 
theatre at Rome, a shew-place of al beastly and 
filthie matters, to the which it can not be chosen 
that men should resort without learning thence 
muche corruption.” Not only were the theatres 
condemned as centres of a moral plague, but 
they were prohibited as the cause of physical in. 
fection. On May 3, 1583, the Lord Mayor wrote 
as follows to Sir Francis Walsingham,—“ Among 
other we finde one very great and dangerous in- 
convenience, the assemblie of people to playes, 
beare-bayting, fencers, and prophane spectacles 
at the Theatreand Cartaine, and other like places, 
to which dee resorte great multitudes of the 
basest sort. of people, and many enfected with 
sores runing on them, being out of our jurisdic. 
tion, and some whome we cannot descerne by 
any diligence, and which be otherwise perilous 
forcontagion, beside the withdrawing from God’s 
service, the peril of ruines of so weake byldinges, 
and the avancement of incontinencie and most 
ungodly confederacies.” No doubt the quiet 
manor of Shoreditch was not morally improved 
by the settlement of the players in its midst; 
and we know that the place became notorious 
for the bad character of its female population. 
Mrs. Millwood, the ever memorable seducer of 
George Barnwell, lived “next door unto the 
Gun,” in Shoreditch, and the oldliterature bears 
abundant testimony to the bad repute in which 





many of the houses were held. We forget thig 
now, and only remember that the parish regiater 
of St. Leonard’s recordsthe burial of Will 
the jester, Richard Tarlton, the clown, James, 
Burbage, the builder of the Theatre, ang 
his greater i tea 
Shakspeare’s heroes. Mr. Halliwell 
has collected a considerable amount of jp, 
teresting information bearing upon the origin 
of the Theatre and the Curtain, which 
illustrates the history both of London and of 
the stage. In the marshy grounds gj 
to the west of the High-street, leading from 
Norton Folgate to Shorediteh Church, sprang 3 
sacred well or fountain, which gave its name to 
the liberty of Halliwell or Holywell. Tho lands 
in which the well was situated belonged to the 
Priory of Holywell until the dissolution, of. the 
monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIL, In 
the year 1576, a small portion of the. ostate 
belonged to one:Giles Allen, who leased houses 
and land situated between Finsbury-field and 
the: public road to the Church, to James Ber. 
hage, a joiner by trade, but at this time a lead. 
ing member of the Earl of Leicester’s Company of 
Players.. Burbage seems to have been a practical 
man, and cvvenanted with Allen that if he 
expended 2001. upon the buildings already on the 
estate, he should be at liberty “to take downe 
and carrie awaie to his and their owne pro 
use all such buildinges and other thinges ag 
should. be builded, erected, or sett upp, inor 
uppon the gardeines and voide grounde by the 
said indentures graunted, or anie parte therof, 
by the said Jeames, his executors, or assignes, 
either for a theatre or playinge-place, or foranie 
other lawefal use for bis or their commodities,” 
He gave a premium of 201. for a lease of twenty. 
one years, at an annual rent of 14l., and very 
soon had his house ready; this being, as Mr. 
Halliwell says, “the earliest fabric of the kind 
ever built in this country,” was emphatically 
styled “The Theatre.” In the summer of 1577 it 
was a favourite resort; but on the Ist of August 
the Lords of the Privy Council closed it.“ for 
thavoiding of the sicknes likelie to happen 
through the heate of the weather and assem- 
blies of the people of London to playes.” Bur. 
bage died in 1579, and soon afterwards the 
Theatre was closed, as we learn from “ Skiale.. 
theia,”’ published in 1598, where we read:— 
“But see yonder,—one, like the unfrequented 
Theater,—walkes in darke silence and vast soli- 
tude.’ Previously to his death, negotiations were 
pending with Allen for an extension of the lease, 
but no agreement was come to, and, therefore, 
Cuthbert and Richard Barbage (to whom their 
father James had transferred the property) 
removed the “wood and timber,” in accordance 
with the terms of the lease in December, 1598, 
or January, 1599. The Burbages engaged Peter 
Streete, builder and. carpenter, to remove the 
building to Southwark, where the materials were 
used in the construction of the “Globe. The 
“Curtain” enjoyed a longer life than “The 
Theatre,” for it appears to have been commenced: 
very shortly after that place, and to have 
continued in use until Charles L's reiga 
The earliest notice of this theatre by name 
occurs in Northbrooke’s ‘Treatise on Dicing, 
&e.,” licensed in December, 1577, where we 
“Doe you speake against those places also 
which are made uppe and builded for such playee 
and enterludes, as the Theatre and oats 
is, and other such lyke places besides. - pa 
been supposed by some that the name oF & 
house was derived from the fact of a curtain 
being then a novelty among stage aig 
and Aubrey speaks of the place as the “Greea 
Curtain” ; but documents prove that a piece ‘i 
ground belonging to the Priory of Holywe's 
upon which this theatre was built, was nam 
the “Curtain.” As both these theatres yer 
situated close to Holywell-lane, which sii) 
exists, there is little difficulty 10 realising “re 
velative positions. The site of the peng = 
a little to the north of the lane, near W a 
now Deane’s.mews. ‘The little entry pe 
Curtain-road, now known a8 Gloucester-s _ 
but called in 1745 “ Cartain-court,’ — 
site of the Cartain Theatre. We - 
the back of the present Standard — —_ 
a short distance from the classic gr lden 
the firat London theatres were built. In theo 
time plays were acted in ” ooed tht 
therefore; the audiences Ww 
the meadows on their way to the theatre hed 


fine. 
no unpleasant walk, if the weather was 
Sometimes, however, it was the reverse, and the 
frequenters of the pit had then some 
complain. The author of 
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gation” (1623) writes, “If, at this time, about 
the houres of foure and five, it waxe cloudy, 
then raine downeright, they shall sit. drier 
— galleries than these who are the under- 
Mandiog men in the yard.” The roofs of both 
the Theatre and the Curtain merely aareeee ne 
stage and galleries, and the yard was therelore 
left open to the sky. The charge. “~ sanyo 
to the yard was one penny, but se. who 
wanted @ seat in the gallery had to pay an extra 
fee, Lambard, in his “ Perambulation of Kent’ 
(1596), informs us that none who go “ to Paris 
Gardein, the Bell Savage, or Theatre, to behold 
peare baiting, enterludes, or fence play, can ac- 
count of any pleasant spectacle unlesse they 
first pay one pennie at the gate, another at the 
entrie of the scaffolde, and the thirde for a quiet 
standing.” As we have before noted, Shaks. 
¥, arrival in London could not well have 
beenlaterthantheyear1591, and Mr. Halliwellhas 
asivel ved that at that time there were 
concl y pro ’ 
only two regular theatres in London. On the 
strength of a forged document, the building of 
the Blackfriars Theatre has been placed in the 
year 1576, but it really did not come into 
existence until twenty years afterwards, and the 
Rose at Southwark, although contemplated in 
1586, was not opened until early in 1592. The 
Paris Garden building, although erected in 
Henry VIII's reign for bull and bear baiting, 
was only converted into a theatre in James I.’s 
reign. 

Now, as no one has doubted that Shaks- 
peare’s first occupation in London was connected 
with the stage, we see. that he must have been 
employed either at the Theatre or Curtain, or at 
both. There is, however, a difference of opinion 
asto what his duties were, and Mr. Halliwell 
believes in the tradition, which he traces back 
to Sir William Davenant, that Shakspeare stood 
at the playhouse-door and held the horses of 
visitors during the hours of performance. It 
is by no means proved that the poet left Strat- 
ford in abject poverty; and his early acquain- 
ance with the actors that visited his native 
town would be more likely to help him to an 
introduction to the inside than to the outside of 
the theatre. With his powers as an actor and 
author, it seems hardly conceivable that, when 
oneeintroduced, he should not have been cordially 
welcomed. Of course those who believe in the tra- 
dition must place Shakspeare’s coming to London 
long before 1591, because in 1592 the popularity of 
his pieces had made some of the writers in pos- 
session of the stage jealous with the fear that 
they would be thrown in the shade by the rising 
sun. Before April, 1597, “Romeo and Jul et” 
had been acted at the Curtain Theatre, by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants, and as early as 
December, 1594, Shakspeare was a prominent 
member of this same company. The discovery 
of this most important fact is due to Mr. Halli- 
well, who found among the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber, the following memo- 
randum :—“*T'o William Kempe, William Shaks- 
peare, and Richard Burbage, servauntes to the 
Lord Chamberleyne, upon the Councelles 
warrant, dated at Whitehall XVto. Marcii, 1594, 
or twoe severall comedies or enterludes, shewed 
by them before her Majestic in Christmas tyme 
in Paste, viz., upon St. Stephen’s daye and 
nnocentes daye, xiijl. vis. viiid., and by waye of 
A Majesties rewarde vili. xiijs. iiijd., in all 
xxi.” Previously to the publication of this docn- 
ment, the earliest authentic notice of Shaks- 
peare’s connexion with the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company was that which occurs in the list of 

ane 8 who performed in Ben Jonson’s comedy 
a ery Man in his Humour,” in 1598. 
, "Hen the Globe was built, at the close of the 


uth century, and the lease of Blackfriars: 


was or back by Cuthbert and Richard Bur- 
~i ‘ae Lord Chamberlain’s company made 
ree eatres their head-quarters, and it was 
Ri bye and south banks of the Thames 
eppediaa - Shakspeare’s masterpieces first 
chvenstie? ut it would not be fair to defraud 
tion wae theatres of their share in that associa- 
ae the fame of the great poet, which 
Sacred ground of the places he frequented. 

frat arge mass of valuable information in the 
— of the “Illustrations of the Life of 

late rian nett causes us to look forward with 
of the © publication of more. The design 
to | work: is stated by Mr. Halliwell himself 
arport ee investigation into the truth or 
sonal and i; every recorded incident in the per- 
Sipcms iterary history of Shakspeare.” He 
oS aaprs to add notices of the poet’s “surround- 
3 that is to say, amongst others, of the 
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he associated, the books he used, the stage on 
which he acted, the estates he purchased, the 


houses and towns in which he resided, and the | age 


country through which he travelled.” 

When. completed, this work will be a noble 
monument to Shakspeare, more honourable to 
his memory than any statue. 








A MANUAL OF BRICKLAYING. 


AmonGc new numbers and new editions of 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series, is a manual of 
practical bricklaying,* intended as a guide to 
beginners in the trade, or for those ‘‘ who have 
not had the opportunity of seeing so much of 
the higher branches of work” as they might have 
wished. The writer has, as he tells us, inten- 
tionally used language as simple as the sabject 
will allow, and terms well understood in the 
trade; the greater number of books on building 
construction being, as he considers, written in 
such terms that the majority of working men 
would find difficulty in understanding them 
without continual reference to a _ technical 
dictionary. 

There is considerable truth in this, and the 
author of this manual is to be commended for 
his simple and concise way of giving his informa- 
tion, and for the directly practical nature of 
most of his remarks, The ordinary problems 
and difficulties of bricklayers’ work are explained, 
from foundations and footings to cutting and 
gauging arches. Pointing, brick-paving, and 
tiling receive due attention. A chapter is given 
tv the simpler problems of geometry and men. 
suration, which are likely to be of use to the 
working bricklayer; and a section on slaters’ 
and plasterers’ work is added, for the benefit of 
workers in out-of-the-way country districts, 
where this part of the work has sometimes to 
be undertaken by bricklayers. 

While commending the general . practical 
character of the treatise, we can hardly regard 
it, however, as leading to a proficiency in the 
higher branches of the trade; for it appears to 
us to be too much based upon established 
usages, some of which have nothing but usage 
to recommend them. Under the head of “ bond- 
ing” we have the old article of faith, that 
though English bond is mueh the stronger, and is 
therefore used in all buildings “ where strength 
isa principal object,’ the appearance “is not 
considered so neat as Flemish bond.” Who 
does. not consider itso neat? The bricklayers 
themselves, we suppose. The best brickwork 
in the brick-building countries of the Continent, 
where a degree of architectural effect is realised 
in brickwork such as never has been attempted 
in England, is entirely what is now called 
English bond, but. which is no more English than 
the other; in fact, mnch less so. There is 
a great deal to say abont matters and methods 
for colouring brickwork, so as to make it all 
uniform and “like one block”; and unless. the 
prescriptions given are duly attended to, it will 
be impossible, we are told, to get the bricks all 
the same colour. Who wantsthem all the same 
colour? ‘The varied tints of brickwork are just 
what relieve the surface and give tone to it, 
especially when old. Then there is much de- 
tailed advice about tuck-pointing, concerning 
the using of which the shortest and directest 
advice is “Don’t.” Our friend is a follower of 
the precedents of the English trade, again, 
about mortar joints, and the use of mortar 
generally. He calls attention, in good time, to 
the probable mischiefs of cement grouting in the 
centre of a wall; the result being, as cement 
swells and mortar shrinks, that the wall so con- 
structed is likely, in the end, to have all the 
weight resting on its middle portions only. 
But in his advocacy of thin joints, he again 
ignores the fact that the best and most last- 
iog brickwork that has been built, in Roman 
and Medieval times, is all built with thick 
joints. He is of opinion that a thick mortar 
joint means extensive settlement. No doubt it 
does, if mortar is made thin and sloppy, and 
with mud instead of sand. The question is, in 
fact, between a dry brick and sloppy mortar, 
or a wet brick and stiff good mortar; which 
latter, again, we repeat, is what all the best 
(and the best and most effective looking) brick- 
work has been constructed with. If the mortar 
is what it should be, it has no business to give 
any morethan the brick. That it very seldom 
is what it should be, is probable enough. In the 





* «The Rudiments of Practical Bricklaying.” By 
Adam Hammond. Hlustrated with sixty-eight woodcuts. 


mention of wood and hoop-iron bond, the author 
rightly condemns the former as a destructive 
nt in a wall, passively if not actively. But 
he should have added that the iron bond ought 
pe to be regarded as a temporary expedient for 
additional security till the walls have fairly set 
and arches come to (their bearing, &c. But the 
oddest instance of the prevalence of trade 
practice over common sense that we notice, 
occurs in the remarks on cutting and setting out 
arches. It is a pity, by the way, that the foolish 
use of the word “Gothic,” to mean anything 


pointed, is kept up here; and a segmental 


pointed arch is described as “ a reduced or modi- 
fied Gothic.” It is time intelligent workmen 


should be taught to use the nomenclature of 
styles in its true meaning, and not in this 
kind of shop phraseology, It is gratifying 
to see that the flat arch (called here the 


“camber arch”) is described as the most 


difficult to cut and set; it would be still better 
if it were impossible. But our particular 
instance is in regard to the directions for 
setting out what the author calls a semi-ellipsis 
arch,—a three-centred one, The workman is 
directed here to fix the shape and bevel of the 
brick according to the radius of the larger (centre) 
curve, and then continue the same pattern of 
brick through the curves of smaller radius on 
the haunches of the arch, and then doctor the 
joints so as to make the bricks work in to the 
smaller radius. But it is considerately added, 
that “it is thought by some” that the moulds 
can be taken by drawing lines from equal divi- 
sions on the extrados to the respective centres ; 
“but it is evident the bricks in the arch cannot 
be all of one size and shape if this is done, 
although there is little doubt the arch is stronger 
that way, owing to there being a better skew- 
back for the crown than there woald be if each 
course were cut to one mould; it is unnecessary 
to say that this is the easiest method. But the 
appearance is not so good, for” (we like that 
“for ’’) “it is an understood thing in the trade 
that all courses of an arch should be of one 
size.” 


Could there be a more delightful piece of 


stupidity ? The one way is the strongest, it is 
the mathematically correct way, it is admitted 


to be the easiest way (the right way is generally 
the easiest, if people would only see it), but it 
is not to be employed, because it is “an under- 
stood thing in the trade” that it shall be done 
the wrong way; and (apparently) whatever is 
the understood practice in the trade must neces- 
sarily look best. It is fortunate the “ inspired 
workman” has not got it all his own way yet. 
Apart from such occasional lapses, the book 
will be useful to those to whom it is addressed, 
especially in regard to the practical geometry 
and mensuration chapters, and as a compendions 
memorandum of the usual practice in brick- 
layers’ work. But it is certainly capable of being 
improved upon, without losing the simplicity and 
practical character which its author has rightly 
aimed at. 








CHARING CROSS 
FLOATING SWIMMING.BATH. 


Just now, after long-prevailing easterly and 
north-easterly winds, often accompanied with 
cold rain, the thought of a plunge into a river is 
about as pleasantly inviting as the idea of 
‘vinegar to the teeth and smoke to the eyes”’ ; 
but the dog.days, the time of sweltering heat, 
and of drought, the time when a souse in cold 
water will be one of the most exquisite luxuries 
within reach, will come again, and it is well that 
preparation should be made for the coming of 
such time. The Floating Swimming - Baths 
Company have made a good beginning in tho 
erection, fast approaching completion, of the 
first of a series of structures that will multiply 
as rapidly, it may be hoped, as.the Board 
Schools, additions to which have to be so often 
recorded. 

Passing, as the River Thames does at London, 
for miles between a dense population upon each 
bank, it ought to be a favourite bathing-stream. 
The two main reasons why it is not are obvious, 
—the demands of common decency, and the 
impure condition of the water. These considera- 
tions, however, are not bars to the irrepressible 
gamins, troops of whom may be seen gambolling 
in puris naturalibus on the edges of the Thames 
in Julyand August. The Floating Swimming- 
Baths Company are removing the bars to bathing 
in the Thames by providing pure water and 


privacy. 








Membera of his family, the persons with whom 
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Charing-cross Ruilway bridge, will be completed 
about the beginning of the bathing season,—say 
the end of May or the beginning of June,—and 
will be, in addition to its uses, quite an ornament 
to the river. The substructure, which is entirely 
of iron, was built by the Thames Ironworks 
Company, and was floated from their works to 
the station it now occupies on the up-stream side 
of the viaduct. Buoyancy is obtained by two 
longitudinal bulk-headed box - girders, nearly 

12 ft. deep, and about 2 ft. 6 in. wide. The 
framework of the bottom consists of kelsons 
and cross girders, to which iron plates are 
riveted under the entire surface, which is smooth. 
The ends are also bound and held together by 
transverse bracings. Above, the hull, so to say, 
is bound by two arched box-girders, so formed 
as to admit of an effective view from one end of 
the bath to the other. 

_ The superstructure is being executed under 
contract by Messrs. Braid, Jopling, & Co., 
builders, of Vincent-square, whose work seems to 
be excellent in workmanship and materials alike. 
The structure is 177 ft. long and 30 ft. wide. 
The water area of the swimming-bath is 135 ft. 
by 25 ft. The depth will be 7 ft. 3 in. for 50 ft. 
at the west end, from which it will diminish by 
a uniform slope to 3 ft. at the east end. The 
floor of the bath will be of dressed 3-in. plank- 
ing, fastened by brass screws to cross-bearers, 
resting upon iron standards fixed to the bottom of 
the hull. On the embankment side are two ranges 
of dressing-boxes, supported upon cantilevers, 
that project from the back of the main structure. 
Another range of dressing-boxes across one of 
the ends brings up the total number to about 
four dozen. In addition to these a large, well- 
lighted dressing-room is provided over the 
machinery-room at one end of the bath, and at 
the opposite end is a spacious refreshment-room 
with windows of polished plate glass from which 
a@ view of the river is commanded, but with 
blinds so adjusted as to prevent the view from 
being reciprocal from the river. There will be 
two approaches from the Embankment by swing 
bridges, that rise and fall with the tide, as the 
bath itself does under the control of guide. 
rods'that keep it in position in the same wa asy 
the steam-boat stages are worked. At low water 
the bath will rest upon a gridiron, which will 
effectually obviate any strain upon the frame- 
work or shifting from its proper position. At 
present about eighty tons of iron ballast is used 
to steady the structure while the work is in pro- 
This will be removed when the water is 
let in. 

The sky-line of the bath is broken by domed 
roofs near each end, with glazed crowns louvred 
and finished with ornamental metal finials. The 
central ridged portion of the roof is coved and 
depressed, below the domes; it has also broad 
belts of glass, louvred at the crown, and will 
be finished with a pierced ornamental metal 
cresting. The lower parts of the roof will be 
covered with zinc plaques. The principal front 
to the river is entirely of fluted glass, excepting, 
of course, the wrought-iron ribs and the sash- 


The bath will contain 100,000 gallons, and 
machinery is provided for supplying it with 
500 gallons of fresh water per minute. The 
machinery-room, in the basement at the east 
end of the building, is furnished with a 14-horse 
power portable boiler, and two centrifugal pumps 
with 7-in. pipes, that are equal to the discharge 
of 300 gallons each per minute. Four large 
boilers project from the machinery-room, from 
which they will be stoked, into the bath, and by 
means of these the temperature of the water 
may be raised at pleasure, but it is not contem- 
plated, we believe, to make the water at any 
time more than tepid; the degree of heat, how- 
ever, is only a question of coal consumption, 
ample boiler. power being provided for any 
requirement. The floor of the bath over the 
boilers is of perforated iron plates. The 
water supply is to be taken from the river 
at or near high water. It will pass from 
the river into the large iron tank filters placed 
along each side of the machine-room. From 
the filter-cisterns the water will be pumped 
continuously into the bath, which is provided, 
of course, with outlet ports for the overflow. 
Efficient filtration is, it may be supposed, a 
matter of great importance, and has received 
due attention. After numerous experiments and 
prolonged trials, the conclusion has been arrived 
at that the system patented by Mr. E. Perrett, 
of Abingdon-street, will best meet the require. 
ments. The process employed is to separate 


solid impurities by mechanical means, Charcoal 


is not required or used, but, whateverthe medium 
may be, the desirable result is attained of pro- 
ducing water that, after treatment, is simply 
perfectly limpid. 

The structure and its details have been 
designed by Mr. Perrett; Messrs. Braid & Co., 
as stated, are executing the iron and wood work, 
roofing, &c.; the machinery is supplied by 
Messrs. C. Powis & Co. ; Mr. W. Smith is the clerk 
of the works. 

The success of the company will necessarily 
depend very much upon their tariff, and the 
efficiency of their management. In the event 
of these proving satisfactory, there can be little 
doubt that a number of similar erections on both 
banks of the river, and upon an enlarged scale, 
will follow the pioneer bath at Charing Cross. 
We hear that some enthusiastic patrons of the 
art of natation are ready to use the bath as a 
swimming school, and to give lessons by com- 
petent teachers to certain classes of learners, 
free of charge. 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF LIVERPOOL AND 
THE ERECTION OF NEW BATHS. 


TE water supply of Liverpool is at present 
causing much anxiety, and forms a subject of 
grave discussion amongst the local authorities. 
There seems to be a considerable diversity of 
opinion in the Municipal Council as to the 


water famine, whilst others contend that, owing 
to several millions of gallons of water having 


of a new system by the water engineer for pre- 
venting waste, there was no necessity for any 
such apprehension. Amongst those who believe 


new sources, is absolutely necessary are the 
chairman and several members of the Water 
Committee, and it appears that an expenditure, 
amounting to between 2,000/. and 3,0001., has 
already been incurred in the employment of Mr. 
Hawksley, C.E., Mr. J. F. Bateman, C.E., and 
Mr. Glaisher, for professional advice on the 
question of a new supply to the town. Mr. 
Bateman has reported in favour of two alterna- 
tive schemes, both of which may be pronounced 
of a comprehensive, if not of a gigantic, 
character. In one of these schemes Mr. Bate. 
man proposes to convey a supply from the 
river Wyre, with its tributaries the Brock and 
the Calder, yielding about 26,000,000 million 
gallons per day, at a cost of 2,141,000. The 
sources of this supply are some fifty miles 
northwards of Liverpool, and the conduits and 
pipes would have to be carried along the route 
through Preston and the Lancashire towns. 
Mr. Bateman’s other scheme is still more for- 
midable, and it is this which he favoura most. 
It is no less than a proposal to convey water 
to Liverpool from the Westmoreland lakes. Ulls- 
water is the lake from which Mr. Bateman 
proposes to obtain a supply, which he says would 
be sufficient for both Liverpool and Manchester. 
One tunnel would be required eight and a half 
miles long, and the cost to Liverpool would be 
2,421,0001. The distance of Ullswater from 
Liverpool is about eighty miles. 

The subject came on for discussion at a meet- 
ing of the Town Council last week, when Mr. 
Samuelson, one of the members, said he thought 
it was quite time the Chairman of the Water 
Committee should pledge himself to bring before 
the Council the question of supply of water to the 
town. The urgency of the requirement ofa further 
supply of water to Liverpool was apparent to 
every one. He candidly confessed that he had 
no faith in the statements which had been made 
as to the saving of water, and urged that if they 
had a good supply of water, they were, upon 
sanitary grounds alone, bound to give it to the 
public. He desired the Chairman of the Water 
Committee to let the Council know what was 
really meant to be done. Mr. Beloe, on the 
other hand, said he was not one who shared in 
the alarm felt as to a threatened scarcity of 
water, although he was willing to consider any 
scheme, at a reasonable cost, which would pro. 
vide the fullest supply of water possible. Mr. 
Wilson, chairman of the Water Committee, in 
this conflict of opinion, observed that he had 
expressed a wish for a special meeting to be 
called on the subject during the present month. 
The supply of water to the town was at the 
present moment of great importance. The com- 
mittee were not, however, yet quite prepared 





with their scheme, but hoped shortly to be in 


present sources of supply, one party inclining | 
to the belief that the town is in danger of a. 


latterly been saved weekly, by the introduction | 


———<—= 
that position, when a special meetin 
called. —_— 

Almost immediately immediately afte 

Mr. Wilson rather startled the Council with, 
statement closely bearing on the subject, The 
Baths Committee recommended the 
of the tender of Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, a; 
13,1001. for the erection of new baths in Kirk. 
dale, on which Mr. Wilson expressed his belief that 
with the great demand upon them for the gy 
of water, which he feared they had no chance of 
meeting, the supply of water to these baths 
would have to be refused. 








REGENT’S PARK EXPLOSION AND 
MACCLESFIELD GATE. 


No event of our time has caused 
sensation than the fortuitous incident which 
exploded a barge laden with gunpowder on the 
Regent’s Canal,—for a range of half a mile from 
Portland-terrace to Gloucester Gate, whole ter. 
races of houses had the roofs injured and the win, 
dows blown in; and within 250 yards’ di 
several houses were shattered and rendered unin. 
habitable. As a matter of course, meetings were 
held to redress the calamity, and to help the 
sufferers, to whom insurance offices lent no aid ; 
and a large fund, somewhere about 8,0001., wag 
subscribed ; but that sum was utterly inadequate 
to effect structural repairs, which would require 
at least four times that amount, six large houses 
'in the immediate vicinage having been wholly 
shattered, and damage to the extent of 20 per 
cent. on the value having befallen at least twenty 
more; but, in point of fact, the amount snob. 
scribed was distributed amongst the poor lodger 
classes, who had been disturbed in their scattered 





that a largely-increased supply, from entirely | 


tenements, some having been forced to change 
location, or having had movables somewhat 
| damaged by the explosion ; amongst such, nearly 
‘the whole fund was distributed by the Committee 
Board in benevolences. 

As to assistance given to the owners of house 
property, one example may suffice,—having had 
one large mansion, and two smaller houses 
‘shaken, almost to ruin, the proprietor appealed 
to the Board for aid in restoring the two smaller 
houses. His appeal was answered by donations of 
101. first, and then of 201.; whereas the cost of 
| repairs to make the two houses barely habitable 
‘amounted to over 10C1. 

As to the owners and occupiers of large 
mansions, no aid has been extended to them by 
the Committee, although public sympathy was 
certainly excited to subscribe by the wreck and 
ruin so palpably inflicted upon the unlucky vicinal 
proprietors. 

There is, however, a wreck and ruin of great 
public importance which, after a lapse of six 
months, still remains to be redressed. Maccles- 
field Gate Bridge, the only carriage-entrance to 
the park for at least a mile and a half (between 
Gloucester Gate, N., and Hanover Gate, W.), has, 
together with the gate-lodge, been wholly de- 
molished. The iron pillars and débris of the 
bridge are laid on the canal brink, leaving only 
room for the horse towing-path; but the occu- 
pants of the vicinage and public are wholly 
debarred from direct access to this beautifal 
park.drive. ) ae 

The Avenue-road, Primrose-hill terrace 
road, and the north-western limits of Portland 
town, are seriously damaged by the Laeger 
To whom are the inhabitants or the gem 
public to look for restitution ? al 

If Regent’s Park be public property, surey 
there ought to be some governing hely. = 
ranger, or manager, to repair damages, whe wt 
accidental or wanton. When Hyde Park .. 
ings were pulled down by an infuriated mob, ™ 
Royal Ranger had the damages very 8008 “ 
paired, although there was in that > egag 
obstruction of public thoroughfare. Why, : , 
should the most beautiful drive of Regen 


lic access ? 
Park be so long shut off from _— QuonDaM. 











: -. the 
Columbia Market.—On the 6th inst., 0 th 

House of Commons, the case of the onsace 
Market Bill came on as an unopposed — 
for confirming the re-transfer of a cm 
Market by the mayor, commoners, and ci — ‘ 
of the City of London to the Baroness Ba - 
Coutts, and for making further pores = 
specting the maintenavce and wes 
market. The preamble of the Bill was a 
proved, and it passed through Committee. 
understood that the market will be converted 
into dwellings for the working classes. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Most of our readers have seen reports of the 
discussion on the subject of the National Gallery, 
which was raised by Mr. Beresford Hope, in the 
Honse of Commons on Friday, the 9th inst. 

The hon. member for the University of Cam. 
bridge put the case very clearly before the public, 
and it is to be hoped that the question may soon 
pe solved in the only rational manner by the 
erection of the new building so long promised. 
Lord Henry Lennox as First Commissioner of 
Works was of course bound not to commit the 
Government hastily, but was obliged to say 
that “ when matters came to the worst, they were 
likely to mend, and certainly, nothing could be 
worse than the present facade of the National 

” 

= —_ its internal accommodation, the 
case is little better than with the facade; for 
Mr. Hope pointed out that whereas the trustees 
of the national Gallery had asked for 4,200 
linear feet of hanging space, the present gallery, 
even when timbered, and with the new additions 
reckoned in, will only provide little more than 
3,000 ft., or less than three-fourths of the space 
now wanted, without allowing for fature require. 
ments. Moreover this allowance of 3,000 ft. can 
only be made up by close packing, and by 
reckoning in every corner of the present galleries, 
some of which are badly lighted, and very un- 
satisfactory. 

It was farther stated in the debate that every 
internal architectural feature of the present 
building, had already been ruthlessly sacrificed 
to obtain space, so that the entrance and stair- 
case which were originally handsome, are now 
quite unworthy of a public building. Now why 
should the public submit to such a state of 
things? Is England with her millions upon 
millions, 80 poor that she cannot afford a small 
per centage of her national wealth for the in- 
terests of art? At private sales there is no 
sign of diminished anxiety to possess master- 
pieces. Why are the national aspirations in 
this direction to be ignored and starved ? 

It may be right to build Palaces of Justice, 
and Government Offices as grand as palaces, 
from which the public is excluded; but this is 
no reason for neglecting the National Gallery, 
which is in an especial manner a public building, 
to which the poorest has a right to resort for 
innocent and instructive recreation. 

Weare convinced that the Government would 
not only do a wise but a popular thing, if they 
showed a determination to endow the nation 
with all that is ennobling and refining in their 
national collections, The rich can be trusted 
to provide these delights for themselves, but the 
Government is trustee for the whole people, and 
is bound to consider their interests, It seems 
that the site is already purchased, and the large 
sumof 140,0001. paid for it. The cost of a new 
building would, of course, be spread over several 
years, and would therefore form no heavy burden 
in the budget, Too much or too little has 
obviously been done, and itis not creditable to 
the Government that they should formally 
instruct their architect to proceed, and then keep 
him for years without replies to his communica- 
rue It is the more remarkable that this 
rayne; be the case, as the authorities appear to 
baila frye with that portion of the new 
stated ‘that he pay Face ot ae — 
wren,” and the First aeateiscen of Works 
* ra endorsed this opinion but went farther, 
pnd declared the work, as far as it had gone, to 

ie Ss success.” 

: Seresford Hope very properly put his 
kar penile exanie alone, veld that he 
individual, yal do = Read nu fen ger 
the architectural rofessi will peas agen pas 
Henry Lenn ne sion will agree with Lord 
Ba 7. ox if he means to contend that Mr. 
ra . reason to be discontented with the 
lordship's Poa cats at the hands of his 

rs. 

© are not in Mr. Hope’s position. We are 
i a Alga Mr. Barry. We hold a standing 
fain] ra member of the profession not 
tions for wt With and at the time of the competi- 
Galle or the New Law Courts and the National 
inten,” became our duty to point out that 
case of Pgs committed. The judges, in the 

tn Pag Law Conrte, reported, as is well 
a8 j aul avour of Mr. Barry and Mr. Street 

° architects, placing Mr. Barry’s name 
first in their re ise 

port. The conditions of compe- 


tition i ini i 
should be fete the decision of the judges 





Notwithstanding this absolute obligation, 
which they had voluntarily incurred, the Go- 
vernment set aside the “ final” decision of their 
own judges, to Mr. Barry’s prejudice, while they 
have retained his designs, and, as he has since 
stated publicly, have never even had the courtesy 
to answer his inquiries, or give him any explana- 
tion on the subject. 

It now appears that in the case of the National 
Gallery a similar policy of silence has been ob- 
served, The Government first declared that they 
would respect the report of the judges of this 
competition, which in this case, as Mr. Hope 
(who was one of them, states) indicated Mr. 
Barry as the winner in the competition, and the 
architect to be employed. They formally ap- 
pointed him, in 1868, architect of the * New 
National Gallery,” they directed him to prepare 
plans, to make arrangements for proceeding at 
once with the work, and then they have kept 
him waiting year after year in a state of uncer- 
tainty, which still continues. 

We think few of our readers who are aware of 
all that has passed onthis subject will feel sur- 
prised that Mr. Barry should, under the circum. 
stances, have told Lord H. Lennox, as the latter 
implied, that he felt he had been ill-treated ; 
and we are confident he has the sympathies of 
the profession at large. It seems to us that 
every member of the latter, and especially every 
one who entered the competitions, has a claim 
to remonstrate, if the promises made to induce 
architects to furnish designs for public works 
are not carried out with scrupulous care and 
justice. It is impossible to contend that this 


has been the case with the two competitions 


referred to, and in our opinion, as we have before 
now stated, Mr. Barry has a good right to 
complain, 





HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, IN THE DAYS 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THERE can, we think, be little doubt, judging 
from appearances, that the Tower,—‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Tower,” as the officials love to call 
it,—will now attract no small share of public 
attention, certainly of those who are termed the 
“sight-seeing” public. We have already made 
some note of it, and of its present state and con- 
dition ; this condition and present state of exist- 
ence being, it is grievous to think, but a mere 
ghost and skeleton of what it once upon a time 
was, say in the days of good Queen Beas, to say 
nothing of still earlier epochs. We propose now, 
therefore, and it may interest many, to give as 
far as is possible some idea of her Majesty’s Tower 
as it existed in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and at a time before the quaintness,—we hardly 
know a better term,—of costume, and all other 
accessories of daily life, had vanished, and when 
there still remained preserved a quite English 
artistic harmony between the several items of 
British life and daily existence. It will be found 
a good and characteristic day to revert to, and 
will show the Tower of London in a very fair 
state of integrity. 

It must not be, however, imagined that this 
famous Tower has not a far older history. Quite 
the reverse ; for Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who has 
done so much to unravel its mysteries and 
strange histories, contends strenuously that even 
as to “length of days” the Tower of London 
has “no rival,” even among palaces and prisons ; 
the origin of it, as he maintains, being like that 
of the “Iliad and the Sphinx,”—lost in the 
nebulous ages, and in times long, very long, 
before our definite history took shape. Old 
writers date it from the days of Czesar,—a legend 
taken up by Shakspeare; indeed, the name of 
Ceesar’s Tower [remains in popular use to this 
very day. A Roman wall can even yet be traced 
near to some parts of the ditch, and certainly 
some of the existing wall masonry tells of Roman 
wall building “ precedent.” It is mentioned, too, 
in the Saxon Chronicle: A Saxon stronghold 
may indeed have existed on this very spot 
whereon the Tower now stands. But the main 
and central building, as we before said, the 
White Tower, was commenced by William the 
Norman, and the series of apartments, in Ceosar’s 
Tower, were certainly built in the early Norman 
reigns, and actually made use of as a royal 
residence by our Norman kings. What, then, 
says Mr. Dixon enthusiastically, can Europe 
show to compare against such a tale? Why 
most surely nothing. Set against the Tower of 
London, with its eight hundred years of historic 
life, its nineteen hundred years of traditional 
fame, all other palaces and prisons,—for it must 
not be forgotten that it was both the one and 








the other,—appear like things of an hour! Very, 
very true, and what a thousand pities it then is 
that we cannot indeed see all this “ antiquity ’— 
or, at any rate, the remains of it. But, alas! 
there is bat a mere ghost of it all left. Let us 
see how much of it, by reference to Queen 
Elizabeth’s Tower. 

But first it may be interesting to note a few of 
the olden things of Continental fame and anti- 
quity. The oldest bit of palace in Europe would 
seem to be that of the Burg in Vienna, date of 
Henry III.; the famous Kremlin, Moscow; the 
Doge’s Palace, Venice, are of the fourteenth 
century. The Seraglio, Stamboul, was built 
by Mahomet II. Next, the oldest part of the 
Vatican commenced by Borgia, whose name it 
bears. Then the old Louvre, commenced in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; the Tuileries, in that of 
Elizabeth. The Spanish Escorial belongs to the 
seventeenth century; while such palaces as those 
of Athens, Cairo, and the Persian Teheran, are all 
of them of quite modern date ; so that it is no idle 
boast, the hoar antiquity of the London Tower 
Palace. Then, again, as to the “ prisons,” none 
of them, with the single exception of St. Angelo, 
Rome, can compare with the Tower Prison. The 
never-to-be-forgotten Bastile, of which, by the 
way, there are some curious records on paper, is 
a thing of the past, as all know. The Bargello is 
a museum. The Piombi, of poetic fame, are 
removed from beneath the Doge’s roof. Vin- 
cennes, Spandau, Spilberg, Magdeburg, are all 
modern compared with it. Again, we wish we 
could see this old Tower of London, and compare 
things. 

In the days of Elizabeth there stood of course, 
as fortunately there yet does stand, so that we 
can yet-see it, that central feature of the 
whole mass of buildings, the original Norman 
“ Keep,” or White Tower, pretty much as it was, 
but, as we have said, so filled with piles of 
“small arms” as in a warehouse, that you can 
hardly tell where you are, or what the building 
is, or was, that you find yourself in, But there 
it is, and it is a something left to tell its own 
taleas best it can. This White Tower is in the 
inner ward, and this inner ward held, once on a 
time, in the days of Queen Bess, not a few other 
things, and buildings, all right full of ro. 
mantic interest. It is as vain to look for them 
as it would be to search for the “ Queen’s Apart. 
ments,” or the ‘“Queen’s Garden,” so utterly 
bare is the place, as compared with its state in 
Elizabeth’s day, when you might have gone 
the round of the old Tower, and read its history 
on its walls, in its many rooms, its gloomy 
towers, and indeed in the very ground on which 
it all stood. We can but give the names, and 
they are a something, of what once was, of the 
Wardrobe Tower ; the Cold Harbour, i.¢e., other 
towers connected with it; St. Peter’s Church, 
now existing; the “ Block”; officers’ houses ; 
the two Gardens; the Lieutenant’s house; and 
the gunners’ quarters, all right full, by the way 
(and this isnot to be forgotten), of quaint details, 
and Gothic methods of house-building and tower- 
building, and of common mason’s work, 

Next would come in proper order the towers 
and other structures on the wall; but before we 
come to these, it may be useful to note that there 
was a clear way by the river side all along the 
water front of the Tower, the water filling the 
moat all round it, this moat being supplied 
through or under the St. Thomas’s Tower, or 
rather group of four towers, with connecting 
walls. The “Traitor’s Gate,’ with portcallis 
and low archway under the roadway, and im- 
mediately opposite the world-famous Bloody 
Tower, with another dark archway and another 
portcullis. These are, dismal to say, utterly 
gone,—towers, gateways, and all. Why was 
this? The modern substitutes for a small part 
of them is new work, and fails to touch, as old 
time-coloured work always does, the “ chord 
of romance” in man’s heart. 

The moat on the river side ran parallel with 
the river, and it was over it that the St. 
Thomas’s Tower was built. The Byeward 
Tower, still fortunately remaining, was to the 
west of this, and on the inner side of the moat, 
with again the Middle tower or towers, and with 
the postern as main entrance to the whole pile 
of buildings, and approached from what is now 
Tower-satreet. A more thoroughly ‘Gothic 
way” could not be, and if the element of the 
picturesque be a first necessity in building, then 
indeed we can hardly sufficiently estimate the 
extent of our losses, and must needs envy those 
who in Queen Bess’s day were privileged to see 
all the old work. To the east of this was the Cradle 
Tower, the Well Tower, and the Iron Gate, 
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forming another main entrance with portcullis, 
to the whole group of buildings within the onter 
wall and moat. We can here readily imagine 
with what gloomy thoughts and dismal fore- 
bodings, the unhappy State prisoner, whoever 
he might be, must have passed under and by 
the side of these gloomy archways and towers, 
and how small must have been his hope of any 

ssibility of escape. Quite a romance this 
hittle stretch of water-way. Gundulf, the 
“ Weeper,” who built the White Tower, must 
have been indeed a prophet, and laid the founda- 
tions of his tower “in tears,” for they, as we 
are told welled forth from what seemed to be an 
unfailing source ; and it is quite sure that those 
who followed him and entered his ‘“‘ Tower,” had 
full cause to weep when they caught glimpse of 
his work. Gundulf, be it observed in passing, 
rebuilt Rochester Cathedral, and maybe its 
Castle, not a little like to his “keep” in London. 
He also built the first St. Peter’s Church, and 
the old Barbican, known as the Hall Tower, next 
to the Bloody Tower, and close to the Great 
Hall. 

The outer wall washed by the moat had also 
flanking towers, the Brass Mount, and Legge 
Mount, the Galleyman Tower, the Lantern 
Tower, and the “ Bell” Tower, with belfry, still 
we are rejoiced to say, remaining intact, so that 
in it may yet be seen, as in the White Tower 
itself, a specimen of the old walling, and system 
of tower building and construction, It may be 
noted here that Windsor Castle had, and has, its 
Bell Tower, and that it is all but the sole remnant 
of that notable castle as it once existed, nearly 
the whole of the rest of it being of modern castle- 
building date. If any very curious student 
wants to know what sort of charm there really 
does lie in “old walling,” as contrasted with 
modern rubble work, why here in these Bell 
Towers it may be seen. Notable and artistic 
work it is, though it seems so simple! Green 
fields, by the way, surrounded the Tower Moat 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day, and but a few scat- 
tered old houses here and there could be seen 
till you got inside the outer ballium. 

We have said that the keep, or White Tower. 
occupied the centre of the whole pile within the 
moat, or ditch, But, surrounding this central 
tower, was the Inner Ward Wall and its towers, 
whose very names are right fall of history and 
romance ; and, we must needs add, of weeping 
aud wailing memories. The Bell Tower, as 
above, and next to it the Beauchamp Tower, the 
Lsvelin Tower, the Flint Tower, the Bowyer 
Tower, the Brick Tower, the Martin Tower, the 
Constable Tower, the Broad Arrow Tower, and 
at the angle the Salt Tower. These, with their 
connecting walls or battlements, with a way all 
round, and with passages or archways through 
th.» towers which rose above all, once on a time, 
had a veritable existence. A very powerful 


imagination indeed on the spot is needed to|. 


realise all this. We have thought it a something 
to record and print the hollow names !—better 
than nothing, surely. Well might we say with the 
immortal bard,— ; 


** A ‘somebody’ of the Tower hath buried them; 
But where, to say the truth, we donot know!” 


There were two rows of quaint Gothic-built 
houses, and even single houses, scattered over 
the ground, regardless of order, with quarters 
for the soldiers; all, in short, making up 
together a little town,—quite a museum, had it 
been kept, of Middle Age antiquities, and which 
would have—did it but exist as in the days of 
Queen Bess—taken us bodily, as well as men. 
tally, into London of the Past,—at least, as far 
as the more material bnildings and ground 
could do it. We could not, certainly, see every- 
thing just as in past days; to wit, a royal barge 
with a queen on board, in all “ bravery of gold 
and pennons”; nor a lieutenant’s boat returning 
with a culprit in the stem of it, and with what 
might have been a “ headsman” standing at his 
side, holding in hand the fatal axe. Not quite 
this, surely; but the walls of the place, high and 
thick and strong, and towers, with narrow 
prison windows, and narrow picturesque way 
bet«een them,—more especially that between 
th inner and outer wards on the river-side, and 
between Traitor’s Gate and the Bloody Tower, 
—could hardly have been surpassed for quaint 
and architecturesque and historic power. The 
inner and the outer wards of London’s Tower 
are right notable in England’s history. What 
® pity it is that s0 much of them have, for good 
and all, vanished utterly, leaving only words and 
names behind! Quite needless, too, all this fell 


destruction, for the whole place now is but little 


better than a big “storehouse,” though once on 
a time, a Royal Palace! 
Can nothing be done to bring it back ? 








A CITY OF THE FUTURE.* 


LETTERS FROM SHAKSPEARIA BY SCAMOZZI SMITH, 
ESQ., ARCHITECT. 


Written to his Friends in London during the Summer and 
Autumn of 1916-16. 


My Dear ——,—The next day being Sunday, I 
was taken by my host to the great Church of 
St. John, his chief work of which I gave you a 
description some time ago, and must say that 
never was I so much impressed with religious 
service before as I was on this occasion, which 
I cannot help attributing, in some considerable 
degree, to its very appropriate artistic accompani- 
ments, which seemed, not only to have the 
power of striking the senses and filling the 
imagination, but of touching the heart. There 
was that in the aspect of the place itself, to which 
the three sister arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture had combined to give a solemn 
beauty, that predisposed the mind to devout 
templation, and gave freedom and elevation to 
the soul. The architecture, broad and simple, 
admitting the flood of day from the centre of the 
fretted dome in one pure stream, like heavenly 
illumination, and which was its only avenue, 
save where it fitly streamed through the forms 
of glorified apostles in the altar window. The 
statues of saints and martyrs, those of whom the 
world was not worthy; and the grand picture 
above the altar, of Christ pronouncing the 
beatitudes on the Mount,—the great temple so 
adorned, perishable though it be, and the work 
of a creature whose breath is in his nostrils, 
seemed instinct with a spiritual power,—a power 
to raise the thoughts above earthly interests, 
and, at least, to assist faith in laying hold on 
the future life. But when the grand organ 
lifted up its voice, and a vast and devout 
congregation rose en masse, and, like the 
heavenly host in the Apocalypse, ‘‘ sang halle. 
lujah as the sound of seas”; when the rich music 
married to the immortal verse of the sweet 
psalmist of Israel rolled upon the ear, and re- 
sounded through the sculptured and painted 
dome and arches of the church, and, I may add, 
waking echoes in the deep mysteries of the 
heart, then it seemed as if the five divine 
sisters had become vocal, and united with man 
in the worship of the Eternal,—that worship in 
which I believe they all originally had their 
birth, — then, in the language of an eloquent 
advocate of the Medisval architecture, the whole 
resounded and spoke like God from the clouds, 
from its lofty dome and vaults, or alternately 
sorrowed and rejoiced like man in the deep. 
swelling organ. 

Yet all this, we must remember, is breathed 
from the human soul, Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Music, and Architecture in her fine-art 
manifestations being the voice of the human 
heart; so that it is really humanity calling unto 
humanity with a voice divine. 

It is a voice, however, if not difficult to under- 
stand, yet at least difficult to describe. Who, 
says Carlisle, can describe in logical language 
the effect that music has on us? If one is so 
difficult to describe, how much more must the 
combined voice of the four syren sisters? All 
we Can say is, that— 

‘* Within the spells 

Of their beauty’s power 

Something dimly dwells 

At variance with a world 

Of sorrows and farewells,” 
The sermon was in harmony with all this: it 
was at once eminently theological and philo- 
sophical, for there is no hostility exerted or felt 
here by the church against the philosopher, that 
highest faith having become prevalent expressed 
in the exclamation of the Emperor M. Aurelius, 
that nobody was ever injured by the truth, nor 
ever will be; that the truth, whatever it may 
be, can only lead to good,—can only lead to 
God, and the promotion of his glory; and that 
no doctrine of Christianity really dear to the 
hopes of man, or essential to his true dignity 
and happiness, will ever be discredited or under. 
mined. It further reminded me of the writings 
of the amiable English divine, Cudworth ; for, 
like them, it placed religion mainly in purity of 
heart, and love to God and man, and denounced 
all those as worse than atheists, and the worst 
enemies of their species, who propagated un- 








* See p, 327, ante, with letter from Mr, 8, Huggins, 
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worthy views of the character and conduct of the 
Oreator, or the fandamental nature of man, The 
moral heroism which springs from such Views 
seemed to inspire the preacher in hig closing 
appeal. He strove,— 
** Against the torrent and the stubborn hill 
To urge free virtue’s steps, and to her side 
Summon that wep. aetnape 2 of soul 
Which conquers chance and fate.’ 

Our conversation as we withdrew natural] 
turned on the relations of art and religion, 4 
subject on which I was desirous of drawing out 
my companion. I alluded to the dogma of , 
writer of the last century, Ruskin, that art in 
the Middle Ages existed for moral teaching, and 
that when she gave up that task to-her photetic 
kinswoman, Literature, she declined in power, 
He remarked that if she had so declined it could 
not be because she had relinquished the lower 
task of instructing the ignorant in sacred history 
and biography, in doing which, that is, in making 
stone Bibles of the cathedrals, she had well-nigh 
smothered the art of architecture, disfiguring it 
with hobgoblins and creatures of a disordered 
imagination, and a superstitious creed. It must 
have been from some other cause. Now, at all 
events, he believed that art by being true to her 
own laws, or, in other words, the three sister 
arts, by working in harmony, as he had endea. 
voured to make them work in the church we had 
just left, and by means of beauty, now their 
chief object, and allied with a purer religion, 
they would have far greater power over the 
hearts of men than they could otherwise have 
had; and that if art had abdicated the office of 
teaching the ignorant the truths of Soripture 
story, she had assumed a higher office of moral 
and spiritual inspirer to all, and had become the 
auxiliary, or rather an instrument, of the divine 
spirit itself, the consoler and elevator of men. 

This house is situated in a retired suburb, the 
beauty of which has attracted many men of 
taste to the spot, who have greatly increased its 
beauty. by the fine compositions and grouping, 
and harmonious colouring of the buildings they 
have introduced into, and engrafted on, the 
landscape. My visit gave me an opportunity of 
viewing several of these in company with mine 
host, who was as delighted as myself in hovering 
about every creation of the architectural muse 
possessing any great merit or originality. I have 
no time to make notes, or aught but very brief 
notes of these. But I will in some future letter 
endeavour to recall my impressions of their 
exteriors. Of the interiors, I could get but little 
information. . 

On the following morning, mine host, seeing 
the delight I took in everything architectural in 
the house and neighbourhood, and rightly 
divining that he could not give me a greater 
pleasure, proposed that we should make together 
an architectural excursion about the suburbsand 
through the city, where he said he could show 
me some things which, the place being large, had 
probably escaped my observation before, including 
one of his principal churches, and a very noble 
theatre, and other recently-constructed edifices. 
I of course gladly assented, and we sallied forth 
on @ circuitous path for the city, on our way 
examining a great number of churches, which 
we were enabled to do without running after the 
sexton, as they are always open. They display, 
as a class, along with perfect fitness, great 
variety of internal arrangement and great a 
genuity and knowledge of existing works an 
styles, which have been largely drawn upon 
They are of all shapes of plan,—octagonal, hexs- 
gonal, square, oblong, round, semicircular, or 
octagonal, elliptical, and as various in the 
vertical sections. The dome-crowned 
cross is, however, the typical form of a large 
class, and splendid are the variations on ba 
general type, with central dome and /0 
subordinate ones, all more or less sotinfecnry: 
Sometimes the central dome is lofty in 
rest low; sometimes it predominates, chie ‘hs 
diameter. Here it is round and the o site 
octagonal; there it is lofty and ;W 4 
the rest are low and segmental. There } se 
few instances of central hemispherical aa 
surrounded by octagonal semidomes. | Ast tail 
interior, with a great variety in design, 4 tb 4 
and decoration, there is great uniformity * Pro- 
plan and disposal of the seats. I allude to 
testant churches, most of which have their 
ranged amphitheatrically, 4. ¢.; conner ise 
rising gradatim one above another. atte $0 
interior I i ised a striking yaar tg s 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, of which, indeed, 
an idealisation. 

External compositions are generally more ¥ 
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jdal, with one commanding feature in 
the ee The dome appears both in Gothio 
d Classic, of various sections. Yet the spire 
oi 3a noble part in the aérial architecture of 
Siakspti but it rises as often from a lantern 
as otherwise, and central spires gener: aoe. 

But the central ero : long exis 
of you-any idea 


that I 
pein Some are so light and aérial, you ne 
der the first puff of wind does not blow t em 
pa like a vapour. They seem as if designed 
page He literally to airy nothing a local habitation 
me. ° @ . 
——— through the exquisite feeling for 
form, the outline of the buildings 1s so beauti- 
fal that if you can only get this outline projected 
against a lighter or darker background, you have 
sufficient to charm you, though you ‘ nothing 
else, Generally, however, there are the charms 
of colouring and gilding, which latter, as you 
might naturally expect in a country which, being 
wounded, bleeds gold, is much used, showing 
itself chiefly on domes, and their terminals, 
roups of statues, which, often being the 
pein of white marble towers or rotundas, 
have a glorious effect. Light : being often 
brought from above, in public buildings, 
windows are often omitted, which gives rise 
to much ingenuity in relieving and embellishing 
walls externally and internally, — niches and 
statues or groups; niches, with square grounds 
and high-relief sculptured subjects; bas-reliefs ; 
panels, with inscriptions ; sculptured symbols ; 
niches and statues in upper stories; in lower, 
niches, with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. _ 

After this I need not say there is no imitation, 
as there is amongst us of the imperfect unfinished 
compositions of the Middle Ages; such as two 
equal west towers or spires without a pre- 
eminent central one to unite them. Nor have 
I yet seen three similar spires as at Lichfield, 
which is considered monotonous. When three 
spires are introduced, the central one, or each of 
the western ones, rises from a lantern. What 
is more important, all are true works of art, 
original in the right sense of the word, and 
what every true work of art must be, a thing 
that, as a whole, never was seen in the world 
before, and which never to the end of time will 
be seen again. Let me here mention that several 
small suburban Gothic churches we passed had 
very rich traceried windows, executed of timber. 

On arriving at the theatre mentioned, I was 
gratified to find that it was one I had noticed 
before, and to which, it being near my hotel, I 
had made several early morning, I may say ante- 
breakfast, visits, which I was fain to do for its 
soothing and harmonising influence on my mind 
through the day. Of this I shall send you a 
sketch and some account by-and.-by. 

Close by this building is the School of Naval 
Architecture, an edifice which pleased me much, 
and the more on learning that the quality chiefly 
taught in it in reference to the form of vessels, 
is safety to life and property, not speed, so 
insanely and wickedly preferred amongst 
us. Opposite this is the Public Library of 
Shakspearia, and beyond it to the south the 
Public Museum, both fine buildings. They differ 
from ours in that they are not entirely free, but 
on the principle of our postage system charge 
1d. for admission, by which they are almost self- 
supporting. I know not with what other result. 
Not far from these is a building remarkable for 
the profusion of sculptured representation of the 
brute kingdom of nature, It is the office of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Which is in a very flourishing condition here. It 
has obtained the probibition of steeple.chases, 
horse-racing, hunting, and fishing as sports, all 
Practices causing suffering to animals. As to 
hunting and shooting, I believe scarcely @ man, 
certainly not a woman, could now be found who 
would join in such exercises.— Yours, &c. 

Scamozz1 Smita. 










_ My Drar —_,—The next building we visited 
is the large and excellently planned and venti. 
lated and designed infirmary of the city,— 
Where, so numerous are the lady volunteer 
nurses who employ themselves in its manage. 
ment and visitation, that, with the slightest 
possible sacrifice of time on the part of each 
Y, the patients are seldom left even for an 
our, to the mercy of hirelings; and the result, 
88 regards the proportion of cures, is what might 
be expected. 

A fine healthily-situated building was pointed 
cut to me as the Asylum of that unfortunate 
Class who have knowledge at one entrance quite 
shut ont, and are consigned to that “ death in 
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sense through which the glory aid beauty of 
the universe stream in upon the sol. It is felt 
that these have a peculiar claim on our sympa- 
thies and gompassionate regard, and they are 
very carefully looked after here, and never pent 
up in close towns. This asylum is in a situation 
where, as if to compensate as much as possible 
for loss of the pleasures of sight, every other 
sense may be regaled, by pure air, garden per- 
fumes, and Nature’s sweet sounds and harmonies. 

As wereturned from our visit we were charmed 
by the beauty of a building that was pointed 
out to us delightfully situated outside the city. 
It is the asylum of the greatly maimed, muti- 
lated, and deformed in body—a place rich in 
Flora’s choicest gifts and attractions, natural and 
artificial, supposed sufficient to-win, for ths 
of the public and preservation of its beanty, 
from a vagrant life, the greatest lover of liberty 
of that unfortunate class to its soft retreat; an 
object greatly aided by strict legislative enact- 
ments against mendicity—as unnecessary. 

To the Lunatic asylum none can be con- 
signed till it is considered needfal by four-fifths 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

One of the most beautiful buildings shown to 
me is the seat of the Royal Philological College 
or Academy, the chief province of which is, to 
watch over the growth, correct the defects, 
guard the purity, and increase the copiousness, 
superiority, and beauty of the English language. 
Of this more anon. 

Adjoining it is the Royal Printing House, 
which has many very original features, which it 
well deserves, for it has adorned the republic of 
letters with guch beautiful editions of standard 
works that it ig supposed the Aldines and 
Elzeviers will be no more heard of.* 

In all these buildings, whether halls, theatres, 
colleges, and in the churches, I noticed that the 
entrance-doors, which must always be the chief 
feature in architecture, were very fine features, 
highly decorated, and broad and lofty in propor- 
tions, and whatever the style, the deep reveals 
have rich columnar decorations. But this is 
characteristic of Shakspearian architecture, 
which is never demeaned in character and ex- 
pression by low, narrow, and insignificant doors, 
such as too often disfigure ours, and of which 
the. three mouse-holes at the north end of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, through which the 
judges of the land pass to the judgment-seat, are 
a notable example. 

Another noticeable feature is the treatment of 
the frieze, which when plain and not charged 
with the life-giving ornament, as the Greeks 
calledit (Cockerell, Builder, xii.,457) is otherwise 
marked by dark-coloured marble, red, purple, or 
blue granite. When it is charged with sculpture 
even the ground is sometimes a dark-coloured 
marble, which strongly relieves the light sculp- 
ture. It is always of first-rate quality, and so 
are the statues, which when in high situations, 
where bigh.class finish would be lost they get 
modelled in miniature by a first-rate sculptor in 
clay which bold carvers execute in large. 

In the interior I noticed that the floors are 
more simply treated than in England, where our 
richly-coloured and glazed tiles are peculiarly 
absurd in a climate or country where it is not 
the custom to take off the shoes on entering any 
place, however sacred. Besides these 1 was 
shown the Architectural Museum of Models or 
Restorations of all the great buildings and monu- 
ments of the world; the Geological Gallery, con- 
taining models of the structure and crust of the 
earth, showing the various deposits; the Astro- 
nomical Museum, exhibiting models on a grand 
scale of the glorious machinery of the Universe ; 
the Hall of Moral and Metaphysical Science, 
&c.,—all worthy of their high and ennobling 
purposes. 

Some of the buildings seen, which, by the way, 
are all completely fireproof, were chiefly re- 
markable for the beauty of their composition and 
form; others for the delicacy of their details; a 
third set for the amazing interest and variety of 
their carved decorations, in some of which the 
cunning interweaving of the human with the 
animal form, birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and 
plants of all kinds, is beyond all praise of mine. 

Our next object was the great Church of St. 
Thomas, which we thoroughly examined. Bat 
of which I postpone my description. 





* Printing, from its connexion with literature, is 
regarded as a Fine Art, and ~ printers unite usually 
mechanical ingenuity and artistic taste with considerable 
erudition, chiefly philological. Typographical correctness 
is a matter of course, and is fully expected both by 





1 authors and the public, 


life,” blindness—the deprivation of that master 
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| 'On leaving this church we gave our attention 
more particularly to the effect of the ordinary 
street architecture, of which I must give you 
my impressions, first noticing those detached 
objects, half sculp:ure half architecture, which 
every where intersect and terminate the vistas. 

The light aérial architectural objects, creatures 
of the fancy, compounded of columns, arches, 
domes, niches, pediments, canopies, groups of 
peace-trophies, bas-reliefs, statues of men, 
women, muses, graces, genii, birds, beasts, the 
most interesting creations of the sculptor, com- 
bined with the most elegant formg of the archi- 
tect that grace the intersections of the streets 
and centres of squares, octagons, quadrants, 
crescents, circuses, everywhere would astonish 
and enchant you: all for some use, and yet as 
beautifut“as if for beauty only, Some are for 
shelter from sun, some are fountains, — all 
protect from flying vehicles,—all contain clocks, 
thermometers, vanes, &c. The objects that 
spring into the air are the most aérial and 
romantic I ever beheld. Seen at gome distance, 
you would fancy them columns of vapour exhal-. 
ing from the earth, rather than solid masonry 
pressing upon it. Compared with these, the 
triumphal arches of the Romans, and their 
modern imitations in Paris, look tame and prosaic. 
They are embodiments of ideas such as, in our 
country, wrought in fancy’s loom, float in light 
visions round the poet’s head, but never round 
the architect’s or sculptor’s. Nor must you 
suppose by my mention of domes, columns, “c., 
that they are all in the Classic style; they are 
as frequently of Gothic, where the unglazed 
tracery window plays a beautiful part in pierced 
work, and sometimes the buttress appears. But 
it is so refined and brightened in shape that it 
has more of a Classic than a Gothic air. It is 
generally semi-octagon, diminishing ag it ascends 
from great massive strength below, into the most 
marvellous and fantastic lightness above. In 
these the masonic feats in the production of 
skeleton domes, pierced lanterng, and open 
spires are beyond my powers of description. 
The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, and 
these are of them. 

These streets, which are, of course, — 

red by temporary ions such as have left 
ri sditee mark on London and Paris, must, I 
verily believe, literally charm the savage beasts 
by the sustained melody and harmony of their 
architecture, which, { may say, has been 
fashioned by and truly reflects the nationai life. 
I am nevor weary inthem. Their effect on the 
nervous system through the delighted mind pre- 
vents bodily fatigue. What strikes ybu forcibly 
is, that, though you are in a new world, where 
all is literally new, there should be no lack 
whatever of associations of the old. By means 
of sculpture and painting, poetry and fable, the 
muse of history, everywhere seems to haunt the 
city, and speak to its denizens through its other 
wise eloquent architecture. By these magicians 
allis touched with the magic of the past, and you 
sometimes feel even haunted by reminiscences 
of British and European glory. How learned, 
how accomplished, must be the architects! Such 
has often been my exclamation; for all my 
experience goes to prove that inspiration of 
genius, which, with little or no education, will 
sometimes produce a poet, will not alone make 
an architect ; and to expose, to my mind at least, 
the fallacy of a very respectable writer of the 
last century, James Fegusson, who asserts that 
the finest buildings of India in his day were 
designed by workmen who could neither read, 
write, nor draw; an assertion which strikes at 
the root of all professional culture, and at the 
very existence of architecture ag @ liberal art ; 
for if such men can conceive and prodace in stone 
works like Mahommed Shaw’s tomb at Bejapore, 
and one or two others I could name, which are 
among the most majestic strudtures on which the 
sun ever rose, where is the use of our professional 
training, and what peculiar inheritance have we 
in the honours or emoluments of architecture ? 
To your tents, O Israel !—Yours, &e. 
Scamozzt SMITH. 








Fall of a Building in Sheffield.—On the 
9th inst. the front foundations of the new build- 
ing which is being erected in Anges-street, 
Sheffield, for Messrs. Cockayne, drapers, gave 
way, and caused a brick archway to fall. Two 
men were underneath at the time. One of them, 
an Irish labourer, named Hester, was buried by 
the falling bricks, and an iron girder also fell 
upon him, 
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IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


Our readers will remember that the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company, presided over by 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, offered premiums for 
designs for dwellings for the industrial classes 
to be erected in Goswell-road. Particulars of 
the competition will be found in our volume for 
last year.* The first premium was awarded to 
Mr. Henry Macaulay, architect, of Kingston. 
on-Thames. In our present number we give 
some illustrations of his designs, and we will let 
pr architect speak for himself in describing 
them. 

The site in the Goswell-road, for which these 
buildings were designed, is of i form, 
having three of its sides to surroun 
with one obtuse and one acute angle with the 
Goswell-road, where it was desired that there 
should be shops with rooms attached, this being 
the most valuable frontage on the site; and by 
the four entrances being placed in the side 
streets, this frontage is left intact. 

A list of conditions was issued by the com. 
pany for the guidance of architects ; these have 
all 9 <a — and the further conditions 
considered equally necessary by the architect, 
“That no apartment in a dwelling should have 
to be through in order to enter another ; 





also that the water-closets should not be entered | P°° 


from or by having to pass through any apart- 
ment, but Lave an akioral of atmosphere circu- 
lating between each closet and the dwelling.” 
The general plan is the same for all the dwell. 
ings, which are approached from the rear by an 
external staircase, inclosed by side walls, and 
rising by half-flights, so as to avoid winders, 
From each alternate landing the doors of two 
dwellings open right and left on entering. There 
is a short, straight passage, with a window pro- 
viding light and ventilation to it, and on the 
same side a door to the open lobby or space 
before named, which contains the watercloset, 
at the end the coal-place, food-closet or larder, 
and the door to dust-shaft on the side. The door 
from the passage into this space can be left open 
at any time for ventilation with perfect safety, 


when the outer door from the staircase is closed | respect 


and secured. 

The scullery, living-room, and bed room or 
rooms, open from the sides of this passage, and 
when the windows and doors in these rooms are 
open there is not any portion of the dwellings 
which would not be purified by the passage 
through of the external air. 

The ventilation, apart from the of 
windows and doors, is proposed to be obtained 
by making use of a sufficient number of the 
vertical shafts in the brickwork,—covering the 
openings to the same from rooms with finely 


perforated zinc, to avoid draughts, 
The living-rooms would be provided with 
suitable cooking-range, and have a good 


cupboard in one of the recesses; the sculleries 
a small fireplace and boiler, and iron or earthen- 
ware sink; and the bedrooms would havea small 
grate in the angle fireplaces, composed of fire- 
clay lumps forming back and sides, with the 
bars only of iron. 

For convenience an opening would be made 
from the sculleries to coal- ided with 
a sliding-door. Above the coal-places the larders 
or food-closets would be placed, and would there- 
cones ta ket Gene ing Saketea 
cover, the doors zine, 
to preserve the contents iently cool and 
free from 

The dust-places are on the level of the base- 
ment floor, approached for cleaning from the 
outside, and the openings for each dwelling into 
the shafts would be from any back- 
draught by a self-acting iron door, always closed 
by its own weight when not in use. The shaft 
would be carried well up above the roof, and 
having openings on its four sides, and carrying, 
in its centre in the ion, a continuation 
of the soil-pipe, w would finish above the 
dust-shaft and act independently ; but all bad 
oo anne aoe eenee Soe? 

y this ent ht to same point 
far abooe the aah Be my they could be acted 
upon and — the action of the atmo- 
sphere. On the of these buildings, which 
are flat and prepared for drying clothes, there 
would be opposite to each staircase, and for the 
use of the dwellings below, a bath-room and 
washhouse, having a boiler so placed as to be 
available for either, and the waste water from 


* See vol, xrxii., p. 475, and our present Volume, p. 2. 





joined hands, and have 


under | Keats, from the mask in the possession of his 
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both would be made available for flushing the 
soil-pipe. 

The buildings can be constructed in any of the 
usual kinds of walling; but to meet the desire 
for economy of construction laid down in the 
conditions, it is proposed to utilise the old 
materials on the site by converting them into 
concrete for internal walling, and as a filling for 
external walls which would be formed of brick- 
work, the internal and external faces having 
three stretchers and one header laid alternately, 
and breaking-joint at each course so that all the 
bricks would bund together, leaving vertical fines 
to be filled in with the concrete. 

It is necessary to note that the copyright in 
these designs is the exclusive property of the 


company. 








NEW PROCESS FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF RAW MEAT. 


Unver the modest title of “ Experiments on 
the Preservation of Raw Meat,’’ Dr. Alexander 
Herzen exposed lately to an assembly of scientific 
men, at the Medical Academy of Florence, the 
results of long researches. 

In the autumn of 1873, Dr. Herzen, after 
having retained in his house for many weeks 
certain cases of raw meat, preserved according 
to hia syatem, put them to a further proof by 
keeping them in hot-houses, heated to tropical 
heat for two months more, without the meat 
being in the smallest degree from the 
state when first killed. 

Determining to put them to a still stronger 
test of a journey across the Equator, a part of 
the same meat was sent to Buenos Ayres, where 
it was tested and eaten by a commission ap- 
pointed there, who pronounced it excellent. Of 
the same meat, a part was returned to Europe, 
where it was distributed, still secured in tiu 
cases, enclosed in wooden barrels, to many per- 
sons, who could find no fault either with the 
taste of the meat or its nutritive and digestive 
qualities. 

The last of these tins of meat was eaten in 
Milan in the month of February last, eleven 
months and a half after the slaughter of the ox. 

Among the examples of tests presented by 
Dr. Herzen was that of a glass vase of meat, the 
open top covered with a layer of melted fat only, 
the preserving liquid bad partly evaporated, 
leaving the upper surface of the meat covered 
with mould. This was removed, when the meat 
beneath was found to be perfectly good, and 
having the smell of meat killed within a few 
hours. 

Of the chemical, physiological, and histological 
properties still retained in the meat after long 
preservation, Dr. Herzen convinced the scien- 
tific men present, as also of the unexceptionable 
perfection in which the meat may be preserved. 
A small nucleus of about twenty-five gentle- 
men have hitherto formed the society, joining 
with Dr. Herzen in the expenditure necessary 
for carrying out the tests of his invention. 
These having proved eminently successful, 
means now will be taken to give publicity to the 
scheme. 

The increasing dearness of meat in Italy, 
caused, during the last four years by the expor- 
tation of cattle to France, has made a serious 
increase in the expense of providing the army 
and navy. Great consideration is being given 
to the practicability of adopting the invention 
as a means of reducing considerably the balance 
both of war and naval expenditure, but more 
particularly of the latter. Dr. Herzen relies 
principally on the importation of cattle from 
La Plata, and estimates that he will be able 
to deliver the meat prepared at La Plata in the 
European {markets, at a price a third less than 
that now demanded. 

The account of Dr. Herzen’s address to the 
Academy has been copied by French papers, 
and he and his coadjutors may now anticipate 
the attention of the commercial world of 
England to their enterprise. 





















































THE TOMB OF KEATS. 


THE tomb of the poet Keats, in Rome, must 
be an object of tender interest to all who have, 
in any degree, appreciated the power of his 

nius, and the sadness of his li career. 

t stands in the disused burying-ground of the 

Acatolici, just within the city wall, towards the 
south, where the Porto San lo 8 the Via 
Ostiensis. The pyramid of Caius Cestius rises 
beside it, in the pomp of heathenism, but long 
neglected, and now surrounded by a stagnant 
1. There lies Keats, in breathless silence, 
beneath the plumage of the fir and cypress: a 
modest head.stone, bearing the following simple 
epitaph, marks the spot :— 

“ This grave contains all that was mortal of a young 
English poet, who, on his death-bed, in the bitterness of 
his soul at the malicious power of his enemies, desired 
these words to be graven on his tombstone :— 

* Here lies one whose name was writ in water,’ 
February 24th, 1821.” 
How touching, and how untrue ! 

Hard by lie the remains of Gibson, Wyatt, and 
Bell; and not far off the “heart of hearts,” 
which could not be consumed by earthly fire, 
when the body of Shelley was burning on the 
shore of the Gulf of Spezia; here, too, is a 
monument erected to five British sailors who 
were drowned when on duty from their ship off 
Fiumicino, “ in May, 1825, as a testimony of 
and regret, by their captain,’ who has 
obtained for himself, by so doing, a place in the 
heart of every Briton who reads the words, 

Though preserved from profanation by a dyke 
some 10 f¢. in width and depth which surrounds 
the cemetery, recently the tomb of Keats had 
fallen somewhat into decay. Such a state of 
things could not last, and a young English lady 
commissioned Sir Vincent Eyre, who was inte- 
resting himself in the matter, to put it into 
better condition, at the expense of herself and a 
few friends. Simultaneously, a relative of the 
poet in America gave a similar commission to a 
count of hers in Rome: the parties 
the tombstone on 
a better foundation, and have revived, by a per- 
manent process, the original inscription, which 
had become almost illegible. A bed of daisies 
and violets has also been planted, in commemo- 
ration of the simple death-bed words of the 
poet, “I feel flowers growing over me.” 

It was originally proposed to open a subscrip- 
tion list in the hands of the British and American 
consuls in Rome, to afford a suitable opening to 
the enthusiasm which this subject has excited, 
and toobtain with the proceeds a medallion of 








WAKEFIELD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


Tue staircase at this Institution has now 
been altered and completed, after being dis- 
cussed for about seventeen years. It originally 
had winders in a semicircular apse, which were 
not only inconvenient, but dangerous, a gentle. 
man having fallen over the handrail and injured 
himself so that he died. The lower half of the 


stanch friend, Mr. Severn, which was taken in 
England when he was still in the bloom of health 
and youth. However, as Mr. Warrington Wood 
has generously volunteered to undertake the 
work gratuitously, this is now unn , and 
the funds will be devoted to the execution of a | 4” ; 
bust, which, if, perchance, it cannot afford| Winders has been taken down, and a wide 
pleasure to him who is be deeply | fight of t steps fixed in the centre, with 
prized by those whom po sa ave taught to | new flight of winders up the right side to cor. 
love him. — ss the old pop tiny he: the left aoe 
ie oti : people can now get down the staircase from 

| tpl ants gem? od reoorg each side of the top landing, and go straight out 

Then, a young lion loosed of the entrance-hall, instead of all crowding out 
Bareting from nerted eave of the three doors to one end of the top landing, 


Jil trembling at the Ju sheets and finding themselves in a corner at the bottom. 
But when the trump thy wrath hath stai:', The work, which was difficult (the new half- 
And worlds have heard the just decree pace, or landing, is 12 ft. long, by 7 ft. wide, 


Look toward the place where thou wast laid, 


And know how some have cared for thee, and weighs over three tons), was finished with. 


out any damage being done to the building. The 
Sechinveh was Mr. re Hamerton, of Wakefield. 

Messrs. Flower Brothers, of this town, cons 
tracted for the whole of the works, and sub-let 
the wood-work to Messrs. Harrison & Phillips; 
the iron-work to Mr. S. Kirk; the plastering to 
Mr. T. C. Tattersall; and the painting to Mr, 
C. Turner, all of Wakefield. 








Hackney Marsh Sewer.—The Hackney 
District Board of Works have accepted the tender 
of Mr. Henry Potter for the construction of the 
Marsh Sewer, in accordance with the plans of 
the surveyor. The amount of the tender is 








7,6951. 
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NEVILLE’S CROSS AND ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


In the Builder of last week a short paragraph 
announced that * Neville’s Cross”’ was in a state 
of danger. “ Neville’s Cross” is so intimately 
connected with English and Scottish history that 
the mere announcement fairly cries shame on 
those who may allow it to be destroyed. 

On the turnpike road, about half a mile from 
the city of Durham, now stand the mutilated 
remains of this ancient stone cross, erected by 
one of our brave Border lords, the Nevilles of 
Brancepeth, in commemoration of the victory 
of the English army over David Bruce and 
his Scottish bands, at the battle of Red 
Hills, in 1346. An eye-witness states that 
all that now remains of the once elegant 
structure is the ruinous and earth-buried steps 
which form the base mound, and a 
block of flinty sandstone, with traces of carved 
heads at the angles, but these have been so 
entirely defaced that it is utterly impossible to 
conceive what they may have been intended to 
represent. The rude shaft which springs from 
this block seems to have formed no part of the 
original cross, and is generally supposed to have 
been fixed there at a more recent date to serve 
the purpose of a milestone! The most diligent 
inspection of these rough and unshapely stones 
would never enable one to discover the form 
and construction of the primeval “ erection.” 

Fortunately, Davis in his “ Rites and Monu- 
ments” enables us to restore Neville’s Cross, 
when the funds areready. He says :— 

“This cross had seven steps about it every way 
squared to the secket, wherein the stalk of the cross 
stood, which socket was fastened to a large square stone, 
being of great thickness, viz., a yard and a halfevery way : 
this stone was the eighth step. Also the said stone was 
fastened with iron and lead to the sole stone, which was 
three-quarters deep y 
about every way. 
length three yards and a half up to the boss, having eight 
sides, all of one piece ; fi the socket it was fixed into 
the boss above, into which boss the stalk was 
soldered with lead and sodder. In the midst ofthe in 
every second square, was the Neville’s Cross,” A saltire 
on # ’scutcheon, being Lord Neville’s arms, was finely cut 
upon the said stalk; and the bottom of the stalk was 
soldered deep in the hole of the socket, with lead and 
sodder ; and at every corner of the socket was a picture of 
one of the four Evangelists, finely set forth, and carved in 
stonemason work, boss at 
an octangular stone, finely cut and bordered, and most 
euriously wrought, and in every side of the nether side 
thereof, in the mason work, was Neville’s Cross in a 
*scutcheon in one square; and the bull’s head, having no 
*scutcheon, in the next square; so in the same reciprocal 
order about the boss. 

On the top of the boss was a stalk of stone 
(having a cross a little higher than the rest), 
soldered deeply into the hole of 
whereon was cut, on both sides of the stalk o 
the said cross, the picture of Christ, crucified, 
with his arms stretched out, his hands nailed to 
the cross, and his feet nailed upon the cross of 
the stalk below, almost a quarter of a yard 
above the boss, the picture of the Virgin Mary 
on one side, and the picture of St. John the 
Evangelist on the other side. 

It will not be out of place to say a word as to 
“lead.” Some thirty years back the writer, 
whilst on the spot referred to, found three of the 
nomadic Gipsies unearthing Neville’s Cross, for 
the sake of the lead noticed by Davis, and there 
is every reason to assume that not only Neville’s 

Cross, but other ancient monuments, have been 
destroyed, in order to get at the lead. 





Dr. Raine, who, by the way, has not proved |! 


his researches and opinions infallible, says,— 
“A cross was the usual 


spur on his steed till he 
of Durham, in whose suit he had ascended the hill, and 
him solace at Beaurepaire, gently bid him 

the 


If this view of Neville’s Cross be near 


mark, the monument is of no more historical | i 
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or men knowing the true site and circumstances 
from generations tracing back to the very period 
of the battles. In support of this, the guide at 
Towton, after describing on which side of the 
river Wharfe the opposing parties laid, exhumed 
“specimens,” and proved that the wild white 
rose and the red rose only grew on the graves 
of those warriors who fought under those 
standards. 

Certain it is, that the fragments of Neville’s 
Cross stand on the very spot where the conflict 
Leeda Neville and. Fesay, with the  Aghting 

eville an » with the i 
Bishop of Darham, beat King David of Settle! 
and the flower of the Scottish nobility. Local 
tradition also tends to show that it was on this 
spot that John Copeland, the Northumbrian 
giant, took the King of Scots prisoner. 

As a memorial marking the graves of some 
20,000 Scotchmen, and about 5,000 gallant 
Englishmen, Neville’s Cross deserves a better 
fate than has up to the present time befallen it. 








IRON AS A CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIAL. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar an ordinary general meeting of the session, 
held on Monday evening, the 5th inst., under the 
presidency of Mr. Henry Currey, Messrs. F. W. 
Albury, R. H. Carpenter, and A. H. Parker were 
elected members. 

The Chairman regretted he had to announce 
the decease of Mr. George Vaughan and Mr. J. B. 
Waring, members of the Institute, after which 
Professor Kerr paid a tribute of respect to their 
memories, 

The Secretary{stated that the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association had presented ten guineas 
to the library fund; and that Mr. E. Nash had 
given the proceeds of five shares in the Archi- 
tectural Union towards the general funds of the 
Institute. 

Mr. C. H. Driver then read a paper entitled 
“Tron as a Constructive Material.” It wasonly 
of late years, he said, that iron, as compared 
with other metals, had been used as a construc- 
tive material; but it was known and employed 
for various other purposes from the very earliest 
times; and though it was now the metal of all 
others the most frequently used by, and was the 
best adapted of any to the requirements of, the 
architect or the engineer, it was but compara- 
tively recently that its great value for building 
and constructive purposes had been fully appre- 
ciated, and to a certain extent utilised; and it 
was with the hope of showing that it might be 
employed in a still better manner than at present, 
he ventured now to refer to it. The earlier em- 
ployment of gold, silver, copper, and tin by the 
ancients was due probably to the readiness with 
which these metals could be obtained, either in 
@ native state, or from their ores, and the ease 
with which they could be worked as compared 
with iron, which was both hard to obtain and 


Mr. 
H. W. Brewer gave, in the Builder of July 
16th, 1870, a drawing of a cast-iron stove from 
a stated 
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interest than an old finger-post; but Dr. Raine | it i 


is merely guessing. 

Years back, there was an “ancient” who 
contrived to pick up a stray half-crown from 
visitors to the bloody field of Red Hill; anda few 
years since a like local historian laid wait on the 
road from York to Tadcaster, to point out the 
locale of that fiercest of 


is good reason to assume that these old men 





bridge was constructed of cast-iron over the 
river Severn, near the village of Broseley, Coal- 
brookdale, Shropshire. From that time the use 
of cast-iron for bridge-building rapidly extended, 
culminating in Southwark Bridge, built by Mr. 
Rennie between the years 1814 and 1819. Since 
then cast iron had given place to wrought for al! 
bridges of large span. Though the use of iron 
by architects in building structures had enor- 
mously advanced, the credit of discovering and 
applying the great advantage that iron unques- 
tiomably possessed over almost every other 
material to constructive was due, he 
thought, to the engineers and not to the archi- 
tects. Architects asa body had neglected and 
slighted this universally useful metal, either 
rejecting it altogether or employing it as it were 
under protest, and as if they were ashamed of it ; 
they used it, in fact, as a drudge, and not, 
as he ventured to think that they should, as a 
valuable friend, equal indeed to most other build- 
ing materials, and superior to some, valuable 
both for constructive and decorative purposes, 
While it was remarkable that they should have 
thus neglected it, the way in which engineers 
seized it was no less remarkable, for they with 
wonderful acuteness brought their science and 
practical knowledge to bear upon it, producing 
results that ought to be an example to architects ; 
for as a rule engineers with regard to brick or 
stone paid architects the compliment of copying 
as well as they could architectural forms and 
practice; but with respect to iron the reverse 
wasthe case. Engineers finding that architects 
had done little or nothing with it, struck out a 
for themselves, and it could not be denied 
achieved agreat success. He thought, how- 
ever, that it wasunfortunate, to some extent, 
that they did so, for it was in a great measure 
the cause of the want of appreciation iron ob- 
tained from architects, not because architects 
were jealous ofthe success of the engineers, but 
rather because of the disgust they felt at the 
inartistic result of their labours. Could this be 
remedied, and could iron be placed in its proper 
position with regard to architecture? He ven- 
tured to hope it might by taking advantage of 
the practical skill and knowledge which engineers 
had already obtained, and upon the foundation 
laid by them, advancing step by step, till they 
succeeded in finding uses for iron, both in con- 
struction and decoration, which, while perfectly 
adapted to the material, would yet combine and 
harmonise with those they had heretofore 
had in use. With regard to the principal 
attributes of iron, wrought-iron was very strong, 
bearing a working tensile strain of from five to 
six tons, and a compressive strain of from four 
to five tons per inch of section, and as regarded 
it was as twenty-seven to five as com- 
assis er oak, and as twenty-seven to four as 
compared with fir; and yet if it was employed 
as a beam or girder it was generally so swaddled 
up with cradling and plaster that as much room 
was taken up by it as if it had been a beam of 
oak or fir. Then, again, it was very light as 
compared with ita strength, bat by the same 
process as last mentioned, its weight was 
brought up to that of a wood beam. It was very 
ductile, easily hammered toany variety of shape, 
and yet almost the only form ever given toa 
wrought-iron girder when used in building was 
that of the ordinary rolled or plate girder. 
Again, iron, though very durable, was not an 
imperishable material, and this appeared to 
be practically forgotten, for though, unlike wood 
and perhaps stone, it was free from internal 
deterioration, yet it was liable to serious destruc- 
tion by rust and oxidation of ite outer surfaces, 
& most important point considering the fact that 
but little excess of material was usually em- 
ployed than was absolutely necessary for the 
required work, and therefore it would be but 
reasonable to suppose that when used arrange- 
ments should be made by which all parts of a 
i or column could be readily inspected, but 
in the system in vogue the reverse was the case, 
for the girder was so covered and hidden up that 
no inspection was possible, nor could any means 
be taken to paint or otherwise preserve it from 
the inevitable destruction that must result from 
rust. It was almost the same as regarded cast- 
iron; it was a material admirably adapted for 
columns from its fitness to bear great compres. 
sive strains, and by its very nature capable of 
assuming almost any form that architects may 
design, from a plain column to the most 
elaborate effort of ornamental art the mind can 
conceive ; yet, as ordinarily employed, the cast- 
iron column was either a plain, round shaft, with 





@ square cap and base plate, with gusset pieces 
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the one or add to the other. The great and 
general mistake made was the endeavour to make 
cast-iron ornamentation an imitation of wrought 
work, but if the idea was steadily kept in view, 
that they were working ‘with a material that 
required to be run in a mould, and not worked 
with the hammer, he thought they would 
succeed in producing cast-iron ornament, which, 
if not equally a thing of beauty with wrought. 
iron, should still be worthy of admiration. But, 
whether they used cast or wrought iron in orna. 
mental work, it would be better for the sake of 
durability if more attention were paid to the 
form they gave to it in external work, and in 
designing it the two great points to be observed 








to each other ina practical manner. Plates and 
angle and tee irons were now rolled in such 
lengths that very large spaces might be spanned 
by girders without any cover or junction.plates 
being required. Many varied forms, and even 
mouldings, could and would be rolled if manu- 
facturers found there was a demand for them, 
and that it would pay to make the necessary 
rolls, As regarded riveting, he did not see why 
something better could not be done in this way 
than the ordinary round-headed rivet universally 
employed. The foliage to the cap of a column 
was often put on in such a way as to spoil an 
otherwise good design, by starting from the neck 
in a line beyond the face of the shaft, especially : 
when the foliage was loose and put in separately, | were, he thought, the facility with which all 
the reason being that the bell of the capital was | parts were able to be reached by the painter's 
obtained most unsatisfactory? For, owing to| in a line with the shaft, and the leafage put on, brush, and the avoidance of cup.like arrange. 
the introduction of ,iron, much larger spaces} of course projecting beyond. The bell of the | ments, of leafage and flower-work, which retained 
were bridged over without requiring columns| cap should be set back, which would allow the | dust and moisture, and tended towards rust and 
and arches than heretofore, and hence there were | enrichment to be put in its proper position.|decay, and this last especially applied to 
produced a bareness and an apparent weakness, | Again, they might often see ornament in cast- wrought-iron work, as the leafage was generally 
anything but satisfactory to the eyes. It was| iron spoilt by the clumsy way it was put toge- thin and crinkled, and therefore peculiarly liable 
possible, however, that the eye might require | ther, commonly by ordinary square or hexagonal | to be affected and injured by rust. In cast-iron 
some amount of education before it became | headed boltsand nuts. Now, as a rule, if proper| work such parts were usually filled up solid. 
accustomed to the use of iron and its employ- | attention were paid in designing the work, cast | With respect to iron as a constructive material, 
ment in connexion with other material. For | iron construction could generally be put together | the different qualities of the metal used was a 
they were so accustomed to see beams, columns, | without requiring any bolts at all, or, at least, | very important and serious point, much more so 
and brackets of certain proportions, that they | without showing them ; but, if it was necessary | than at first sight appeared; for, as in the case 
were at first sight shocked at the idea of detached | that they should show they could readily be | of cast-iron, there was not only a great difference 
columns of twenty-five or thirty diameters carry-| made ornamental. For instance, the ordinary | of strength in the different brands, but also in 
ing great loads, or slender beams carrying a| square and hexagonal headed bolts and nuts | the same iron from the manner in which it was 
heavy building; and it was difficult to adjust | could, by a few nicks with a chisel or file, be manufactured, and it was almost impossible to 
their proportions with the styles of architecture | made like stars or flowers, and yet retain all | judge by the outward appearance of a casting 
they had in use. But he had hopes that archi-| their use and strength. Reverting for a moment whether the iron used was good or bad, for even 
tects would, if they gave the matter their|to the point that the constructive employment | when fractured it required skill and experience to 
earnest attention, with the sincere desire to|of iron was of comparatively late date, it was |doso. Though hardly touching upon this point, 
succeed, produce designs for iron which, though | worthy of remark the significant fact that the | he wished to draw the attention of the members 
not perhaps exactly in accordance with any | artists of the Middle Ages had brick and stone | of the Institute to a very able paper upon “ Iron 
existing particular style, should yet harmonise, | and other materials, but no iron,—at least, notin | Construction,” read by Mr. Richard Moreland, 
even perhaps by contrast, with them! Iron| quantities they could make structaral use of;| junior, at the Architectural Association on 
sometimes met with other, but very different | and they made such good use of the materials | January 9, 1874 (a report of which appeared in 
treatment from the hands of architects, and he| they had, that architects and engineers were | the Builder), for therein was contained a large 
hardly knew which was the worst, for instead of | feign to copy them. It was, therefore, fair to | amount of practical information, particularly 
being hidden it was brought prominently forward ; | suppose that if they had had iron at their com- | useful to architects who might have occasion to 
but then not as iron, but something else, such as| mand, as was the case now, they would have | use either wrought or cast iron. For works in 
stone or wood, especially so in the case of cast- | produced works in that material as admirable as | cast-iron it was very necessary to pay particular 
iron, for not only was it made to represent the | were their works in others; and he was justified | attention to the patterns required. All patterns 
last-named, but it also appeared in the guise, or | in assuming this from the wonderfally beautiful should be made in the best manner, no expense 
rather disguise, of wrought-iron. He might | works they achieved in the ornamental wrought- | should be spared on them, and they should be 
instance balustrades, vases, parapets, tracery, | iron work they did make. He could not help | inspected by the architect or his assistant before 
&c. A prominent example of its misuse in this | feeling, therefore, that to a certain extent the | being cast from. As to the patterns of orna- 
way was seen in the parapet and spandrels of | poor results they had accomplished, with all the mental work, it was better that the drawings for 
Westminster Bridge, though happily, however, | facilities they had at command, was not a cheer- | them should in all cases be done to the full size, 
these were not the work of an architect. There | ing instance of the progress of true art in these | and completely show what was intended, so as 
was, he thought, another reason why architects, | modern times. There was yet another matter | to ensure the design being correctly rendered. 
as a rule, ignored iron as a constructive | closely connected with iron as a constructive | And, in fact, it was better, if possible, to have 
material, and that was perhaps the most general | material which required attention, and that was | these patterns prepared under the immediate 
one, viz., few of them comparatively knew any- | the relative positions in which wrought and cast | superintendence of the architect himself. With 
thing about it, never studying or looking upon it | iron should be placed, viz., whether in external | regard to the drawings that were necessary for 
other than as the aforesaid usefal drudge, and/or internal work, and this more especially ap- | a work in iron, it must be borne in mind that in 
this more especially so with respect to wrought. | plied te ornament. Now it was a certain and | designing for ironwork everything must be 
iron, and as to cast, they might perhaps use it | well-known fact that wrought-iron was much | shown clearly and distinctly by the drawings 
for columns, railings, finials, rain-water gutters | more susceptible to the influence of weather as | themselves; little or nothing should be left to 
and spoutings; but these they took ready | regarded oxidation than cast, and though, there. | be described by the specification beyond the 
designed from an ironfounder’s catalogue, | fore, there could be no question as to the superior | quality, &c., of the material ; therefore, in addition 
and they might or might not (which was|art and beauty of wrought iron, yet it was aj|tothe general drawing showing the work com- 
more often the case) harmonise with the/ matter worthy of some consideration if it be not | plete, there must be provided detail drawings of 
rest of their design, they thinking it not| more advisable, for the sake of durability, to| every part, showing each bolt, nut, bolt-hole, 
worth their while to take the trouble to/ employ cast-iron for ornamental work externally, | rivet, flange, gusset, or chipping piece required, 
design such things for themselves. Or, if they | and confine their use of wrought iron to purposes | for workmen in iron were accustomed to work 
wanted a wrought-iron girder, they were, per-| of internal decoration. -He was perfectly aware |to drawings for everything, and to drawings 
haps, able to work one out from the simple for- | that ia advertising the use of cast-iron ornament | alone, and in this respect they differed materially 
mula given in the various handbooks ; or, as was/| at all, he was touching upon dangerous ground, | from the joiner, who, if he were to see a door 
more likely, they left it to the builders’ foreman. |as he knew that among many of the highest | specified to be a 7 ft. by 3 ft. 2-in. four-panel 
Bat if the quantity required was large, and the | authority there was a strong feeling against it ; | bead, butt, and square door, would at once know 
work important, they then employed an engineer | but be that as it might, the fact remained the | what to do; but if that door, for argument’s 
to work out the calculations, and as the engineer | same, that cast iron was better adapted for|sake, had to be made in iron it would be 
cared nothing about art, but a great deal as to | external work than wrought ; and he was inclined | necessary to show in detail the whole construc. 
whether his girders were strong and economical, | to think that the feeling which undoubtedly did | tion of it, tenon and mortise, rebate and panel, 
it was very probable that the resultant work was | exist against it was due to the way in which it | and not only was it necessary to show everything 
ugly, and without doubt the ordinary plate | was misused, and that if the design were properly | on the drawings, but every dimension must be 
girders and columns as used in buildings gene-| adapted to the material, one of the principal| put on in figures; nothing should be left to 
rally were ugly; the architect naturally enough | objections to its application was removed. He | scale. Respecting the ornamental constraction 
then covered them up with a material he did | knew that it was said that cast-iron ornament|of ironwork, most of them knew what orna. 
know something about, _and therefore could | was inartistic, showing no feeling, and utterly | mental construction consisted of in wood or 
design in; but if the architect did but know and | wanting in individuality, and vulgar in the| stone as opposed to constructing for ornament ; 
understand as much about iron, he would calcua- | extreme, so that cast-iron ornament had become | but it was, he confessed, difficult to apply the 
late for himself, and study to so design his| almost a by-word; but surely it was unfairly | principles which guided them in the last-named 
girders or columns, or whatever else he might | treated, for might not the same be said of work | materials to iron, for though it was true they 
require, that the result should be artistic, and | in bronze? A work in cast-iron required to have | could,ashehad said, soarrange their tee and angle 
suitable to the structure for which it was intended, | a model prepared and a mould made, as also did | irons, webs and plates, that they should be 

ae if they would, could so design | a work in bronze. The work had to be melted | symmetrical, that was not all that was required, 

none girders in wrought or cast iron that. they | and run into the mould, and it was the same with | for true ornament did not consist in symmetry 
a be pleasing and effective. Let them but | bronze; if the model were badly designed and | alone, though symmetry was a very important 
: e the trouble to draw them out and calculate badly executed, in either case the resultant cast | element in it. They were placed in the difficulty 
or een they would soon find it was easy | would be bad also. There could be , | that almost any ornament they employed on con- 

—s - arrange flanges, webs, cover-plates, | individuality, and refined art in the design, and | structive ironwork had to be itself constracted, 

mst. darpanwed metrically as tobe | art workmanship in the model for cast-iron as | thus flying in the face of the golden rule of 
Lae g mH Yee pry ps dor are well as of bronze, and the fact that iron was| ornament, which told them to “ornament our 

portions, relation several parts ‘cheap and bronze expensive did not detract from! construction, and not to construct for orna- 






















































































to strengthen their connexion with the shaft, or 
as a story-post, like a girder standing up on 
an end. This colamn or story-post was often 
covered with lath and plaster, and appeared in 
the glorified shape ofa Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian 
column, with cap, &c., to match, or, as was the 
case in most shops, it was left in its native bare- 
ness behind a plate-glass front, and had to be 
wrapped up in glazed calico or baize by Mr. 
Showemoff, the window-dresser, who wished that 
ugly columns were out of the way. The idea 
that iron did not accord with other materials, 
and was unsuited for, architectural forms, was a 
mistaken one. Did the hiding up of iron by 
other material produce the object intended, viz., 
better effect ? And setting aside the principle 
of honesty and construction, was not the result 
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ment.’? When working with wood and stone, and 
some other building materials, they could build 
in blocks or masses of material, and cut and 
carve them as it seemed to them best, and it 
could hardly be said that they were able to do 
this in the same sense in iron; but though they 
couid not carve it, they could stamp, emboss, 
engrave, and even mould it, if they would, for 
machinery was now so powerful that mouldings, 
splays, chamfers, &c., could be executed in this 
material with nearly the same facility as in 
wood; and there was some ground for consola- 
tion in the fact that whatever difficulties they 
might have to encounter, with respect to having 
to construct for ornament in iron, the same 
difficulty had to be met with respect to all other 
metals; and he was inclined to take 

of “ there being no rule without ” and 
make the exception in favour of iron and all 
other metals; but though they might have in 
some measure to construct their ornament, he 
thought they should be careful to so manage it 
that the ornament they did employ should not 
be wholly useless, and that if it did not add 
much to the strength of the structure, it should 
not, at least, be detrimental; and, therefore, 
all added ornament in ironwork should, he 
thought, be of the very lightest description, and 
if not actually constructive, it should at least 
grow naturally from and appear to be part of the 
real constructive portion of the work. In con- 
clusion, he said that many of them, he knew, 
had already by their works anticipated his ideas 
with respect to constructive and architectural 
ironwork, and to them, therefore, his remarks, 
he feared, had been tedious ; but, still, he hoped 
they would endorse his views, as he had been 
encouraged to maintain them by the knowledge 
that amongst those who stood the highest in 
their profession there were some who had not 
thought it beneath them to design in iron, and 
with successful results, and they would pardon 
him if he mentioned the name of their honoured 
president, Sir G. Gilbert Scott. 

Mr. Payne stated that he had recently been 
constructing vaults and floors by a new method 
composed of concrete with iron, without girders 
and without thrust ; and explained to the meet- 
ing several models which were exhibited in 
illustration of this new method. 

Mr. Skidmore believed that because most of 
the architectural works of the past had been 
composed mostly of stone, everybody had come 
to the conclusion that stone was the proper 
material to be employed, and that metals were 
subordinate; but any one who had given their 
time to architecture must have been struck with 
the amount of metal that had been found at the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which had its columns 
covered with gold, the value of which would be 
about two millions of money. In the Temple of 
Assyria, and in almost every great architectural 
structure, there had been a great deal of metal 
used. Hethought that castings in iron should 
be real, legitimate castings, not castings in 
imitation of stone; and referred to a column on 
the Great Western Railway Station, Paddington, 
of which, although he did not know where there 
could be found any form like it in stonework, 
the castings were true. He thought that in 
designing colamns it was most essential that 
originality in their formation should be aimed at. 

Mr. C. Fowler stated that, with reference to 
cast iron, it occurred to him that one reason why 
the employment of cast iron was so very unsatis- 
factory, was that the designers naturally enough 
could not help thinking at the time of what had 
been done in iron construction. The way to 
treat cast iron was not as iron at all, but as a 
cast material. With reference to beams, the 
difficulty was in combining the ornamental with 
the artistic form. As to t iron, it had 
always appeared to him to be extremely difficult 
to work, as the labour for it was very expensive, 
and the forms which it would most conveniently 
take were not those which they desired to show 


attempted to make the beams 


form it became 
an object, the result was not very satisfactory. 


Mention had been made of the station at Pad- 





and the light being seen through them 
& pleasing variety, the columns being certainly 
peculiar in form, 
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a mistake, as cast iron could be used where there 
was a great deal of percussion. He contended, 
notwithstanding what Mr. Driver had said, that 
cast iron was quite as good for constructing 
bridges as wrought iron, and believed that the 
engineers, who were best informed in these 
matters, would say so. Kven in roofs of build. 
ings so large as that of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Station cast iron was not too 
brittle. He thought that if architects were a 
little bolder there were many uses to which cast 
iron might be put for which it was not now em- 
ployed. With regard to the rust to which iron was 
subject, he thought that this was a difficulty in 
the way, particularly in a London atmosphere. 
He believed that much of the dislike to iron 
arose from the bad way in which it was exe- 
cuted, Architects should be brought in contact 
with the manufacturers of iron, and not be, 
as is the case now, at the mercy of the builders. 
In Paris iron would last much longer than in 
London. The rust to cast iron was caused in 
a different way to wrought iron. When cast 
iron was made there was a skin upon it, which 
was different from the iron inside, and which could 
be preserved by carefal painting. Many engineers 
believed that iron should immediately upon its 
being manufactured be oiled ; but he (Mr. 
Matheson) considered that it was impossible to 
preserve the skin, for it must come off sooner 
or later. There was one way of preserving iron, 
viz., by pickling it, which was a very similar 
process to galvanising it. 

Mr. Skidmore stated that wrought iron was 
always pickled, which caused it to lose the scale 
entirely. 

Mr. Aitchison said that with regard to wrought 
iron, ithad many advantages. Generally speaking, 
it was more easy to work with regard to the ar- 
tistic capabilities than cast-iron; 16 was open to 
almost any treatment the skill of the architect 
could give it. He went on to say that if there 
were amongst them any natural-born architects, 
nothing would give them greater delight than 
in overcoming the difficulty of constructing in 
iron, and in stamping forms in that metal of a 
pleasing shape ; but hitherto that had not been 
attempted. He could not help thinking that 
they should look less at ornamentation than 
usefulness of form, and if that were done, they 
would find their duties simplified. Referring to 
cast-iron, he said that its use was a dangerous 
experiment, because the least flaw in the iron 
girder would ruin the building. In wrought 
iron, too, there was the difficulty of expense, but 
there was no doubt that it could be cut into 
almost any shape, but the great difficulty was 
to cut itin the plainest and simplest way. 

Mr. Dickson considered that sufficient atten- 
tion had not been paid to the advantages of 
iron as a constructive material, and if architects 
were to devote more time to the subject it was 





produced than were produced now; and instead 
of clothing the cast-iron girders in shop-fronts 
and in buildings, they ought to have something 
more ornamental and more usefal. He believed 
that if the architect of former times had had the 
advantage of iron, they would have shown by 
their skill the adaptability which it ‘ 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke said that the engineers 
had many opportunities of making iron orna- 
mental and useful, but had not embraced them. 
When they looked at the hideous monstrosities 
which they met in various parts of London, they 
were astonished. With regard tothe use of iron, 
the difficulty was not only the expense, but the 
expense of repose: there was no rest to the eye, 
and he doubted whether that difficulty could be 
conquered. All architects had found consider. 
able difficulty in producing ornamental iron-work, 
which was owing to the careless way in which 
the iron-work was done. 

Mr. Macfarlane believed that the great cost of 
iron had been caused by the deterioration of 
iron, for an immense deal of foreign matter had 
been introduced, and inasmuch as had to go 
through a good many processes, it must be costly. 
He was convi 
were to give their attention to iron-work there 
would be constructed much better buildings. 








Value of Frechold Property near Regent- 
circus.—Nos. 316 and 317, Oxford-street, with 
extensive stabling and yard in the rear, the 
whole comprising about 3,000 superficial feet, 
with possession at Midsummer next, was sub. 


itted to auction at the Mart on the 7th inst. by 
abet. Rushworth, Abbott, & Rushworth, and 





sold for 22,5507, 


possible that more elegant furms would be}J 


vinced, however, that if architects | ing 
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A SELF-MADE MAN: MR. WILLIAM 


DUDGEON. 


One who has done his share to make the 
industries of the Thames as they now are has 
passed away from us. We regret to have to 
announce the death, on the Ist instant, of 
Mr. William Dudgeon, a member of the well- 
known firm of J. & W. Dudgeon, the builders of 
the Independenzia, and a host of vessels of divers 
forms and tonnages, for our own Government, 
our own merchant navy, and for the Govern. 
ments and navies of a large number of foreign 
countries, 

Mr. W. Dadgeon was the son of a village 
blacksmith, and was born fifty-seven years ago, 
in the village of Lyninghame, Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland. He, and his elder brother John, the 
head of the firm, had few advantages or oppor- 
tunities likely to qualify them for the high posi- 
tion to which they were afterwards to attain. 
They were thrifty, and they were studious, and 
the two men have shown what can be done with 
the scantiest educational advantages, but their 
career does not show to what they might have 
attained with greater. 

There are, or have been hitherto, few cases in 
Scotland of parents being brought before the 
magistrates because of their children not attend. 
ing school. John Knox, the great reformer, 
secured a provision in Scotland by which every 
parish was provided with an “ efficient” school, 
and hence the progress of the Scottish people. 

The Messrs. Dadgeon had their village school 
education, and afterwards their trade training in 
their father’s smithy. From the quiet country 
village they went out into the world, and, in 
addition to the few crude arts in metal-working 
and its applications, learned from their father, 
they acquired for themselves a practical know- 
ledge of mechanical engineering, and passed 
through various grades until they became ulti. 
mately the heads of a firm employing, in busy 
seasons, as many as 2,000 men. 

Messrs. Dudgeon had two establishments, con- 
nected by water communication, which were the 
Millwall Engine and Boiler Works and the ship- 
building yard at Cubitt Town. The first was 
entered upon in 1855, and the other in 1862. 
The deceased, Mr. William Dadgeon, has ever 
since it was commenced been at the head of the 
Millwall Works, acting in concert, of course, 
with his brother John, the head, and, it may be 
added, mainly the maker of the firm. 

Bat this matters not now. A good man has 
gone who has left many to lament him. 








VALUATION OF PROPERTY BY RAILWAY 
OFFICERS AND ARBITRATORS. 


Tue North-Eastern Railway Company have 
just found a wide difference in the valuation of 
lands, buildings, and good wills by their own 
valuers and that of arbitrators. 

The property required to be taken for the 
new railway station at, Sunderland and lines has 
been valued by the arbitrators as follows :—Sir 
H. Williamson, bart., has to be paid the sum of 
19,9421. for his interest in the Sheepfold land 
and Graving Dock ; Messrs. Vaux & Co. are to 
receive 15,2851. for their brewery; and 10,7401. 
are awarded for the premises of Messrs. James 
Hill and Joseph Huntley, the whole being nearly 
twice the value placed upon the property by the 
railway valuers. 





SANITARY INQUIRY. 
BUNTINGFORD HERTS, 

Mr. Roserr Morean, C.E., the Local Govern. 
ment Inspector, conducted an inquiry on the 31st 
ult., as to the advisability of the Local Govern- 
ment Board granting a provisional order 
to empower the Rural Sanitary Authority to 
put in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Acts for the taking, otherwise than by agree- 
ment, of certain — for the purpose of purify- 
the sewage of the town. 

The land proposed to be taken, called Moss 
Mead, is about six acres in extent, and the pro- 
perty of Sir Henry Lushington, who, represented 
by his solicitor, Mr. Armstrong, opposed the 
granting of the order. Evidence in support of 
the petition was given by Mr. Hunt, the clerk 
to the Board, and by Messrs. Smith & Austin, 
the engineers, who proved that the land in ques- 
tion was suitable for the purpose, and was the 
nearest on to which the sewage could be taken by 





gravitation. 
Mr. Armstrong objected to the scheme on the 
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. grounds that the land was situated near a public 


road, and that a public footpath ran through it, 
and that in consequence a nuisance would be 
experienced. He showed that there was other 
land, called Rea Mead, belonging to Sir Henry, 
equally suitable and farther from the town, but 
he admitted he was not empowered to say that 
Sir Henry would consent to such other land 
being taken. 

A great deal of correspondence was read, and 
a long discussion ensued between Mr. Armstrong 
and the Clerk to the Board, as to who was to 
blame for terminating the negotiations, that had 
originally taken place for the lease of Rea Mead 
by the Sanitary Authority. 

The Inspector urged that unless Mr. Armstrong 
could say that Sir Henry Lushington would pre- 
fer to sell a portion of Rea Mead instead of 
Moss Mead, he was afraid the provisional order 
must go on. 

No other opposition being offered, the inquiry 
closed. 








RE-OPENING OF KIRBY MISPERTON 
CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 


On Wednesday, March 31st, the old parish 
church of Kirby Misperton, near Pickering, was 
re-opened, after restoration. The work has 
occupied about two years. A new chancel, with 
sacristy, &c., has been added. The date of the 
foundation of the edifice is not known, but a 
church existed here within a hundred years of 
the Conquest. To this date may perhaps be 
assigned the old buttresses at the north-east 
angle of the nave, together with some of the 
walling near it, and probably part of the old 
chancelarch which formerly existed, but was re- 
moved prior to the present restoration. The 
lower portion of the toweris of thirteenth-century 
work, and there seems to have been a chancel 
of the same date. The old stone work origi- 
nally built in the thirteenth century was pulled 
down and rebuilt in the eighteenth, and is now 
again replaced in the wall of the chancel. The 
nave and south aisle were probably rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century, and this alone of all the 
old edifice had retained its old character. The 
chancel and upper part of the tower were rebuilt 
during the last century, and the whole church 
had then been much injured. 

The works just completed are briefly these :— 
The mean chancel of the last century has been 
rebuilt, the new one being on the lines of the 
old foundation, but more lofty, and with sub. 
stantial walls and buttresses. It is 32 ft. long 
by 15 ft. wide, and lighted by three two-light 
windows on the south side, and a three-light 
window on the east, the latter being set high up 
in the gable. The roof is oak of a canted form, 
divided into panels by moulded ribs and carved 
bosses. The altar is placed higher than the nave, 
from which it is approached by six steps. 
Behind the altar is a carved stone retable or 
shelf projecting from the éast wall. The costly 
frontal is from the architect’s design, and has 
been worked by ladies at Wolverhampton, where 
the rector, the Rev. G. Body, formerly resided. 
Standing on the altar,on a moulded octagonal 
base, is a brass cross with fleur-de-lys termina- 
tions, in each of which is a large crystal. The 
two altar-lights are also of moulded and ham- 
mered brass, designed after old examples in 
Belgium. The metal-work was designed and 
manufactured by Messrs. Buckley & Co., of 
London and Brages, under the supervision of the 
architect. 

On either corner of the foot-pace on which the 
altar stands is a tall standard candelabrum 
of iron and brass, each holding fifteen candles. 
The pavement of the chancel is of antique tiles, 
by Mr. Godwin, of Hereford. The church is 
lighted by duplex-burner lamps, suspended by 
long iron rods, with brass mouldings. On the 
north side of the chancel is a spacious sacristy, 
with an organ-chamber, and a lobby entering 
into it and into the chancel. Within this vestry 
are built in two stone corbels and a moulded 
arch discovered in pulling down the old chancel. 
The nave has had its modern windows in the 
north wall replaced by traceried ones. Its roof 
is of open timber, covered with double boarding, 
with fan air-space between for the purpose of 
warmth. The south aisle has been repaired, and 
@ new roof put on. The whole church has been 
refloored, and the former pews have for the 
present given way tochairs. The work has been 
designed in the Perpendicular style of the 
fifteenth century, in harmony with that of the 
south aisle, and with fragments discovered in 


removing the old chancel. Thechurch is heated 
by an underground stove. The restoration has 
been carried out by Mr. T. Wood, builder, of 
Pickering, from designs, and under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
architect. Mr. Nelson was Mr. Wood’s foreman, 
whose skill and industry are commended. The 
cost of the restoration has been about 2,5001. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
IMPROPER MATERIALS. 


On the 19th of March, Mr. John May, a builder, 
was summoned before Mr. Ingham, at the Ham. 
mersmith Police Court, by Mr. Knightley, District 
Sarveyor, for constracting the walls of a building 
in Thorncroft-road, Shepherd’s-bush, in a manner 
contrary to the provisions of the Act. 


Mr. Knightley stated that defendant had used mad and 
road scraj siaae for the pi of building the walls 
instead of solidly putting the brickwork together with 
mortar properly compounded of lime and gand in the 
proportion of one of lime to three of sand, The fact of 
having used road-scraping was not denied on the part of 
the defendant ; but he contended that notwithstanding 
this he had built in strict compliance with the Act, as it 
did not define what constituted mortar, He produced 
witnesses, one of whom admitted that the material used 
for mixing mortar was brought to the premises in slop- 
carts, and another witness stated as his belief that in cases 
where pit-sand was used it was merely with a view of im- 
parting colouring to the work. Mr. Kni bier predneet a 
sample of the material complained of, which he explained 
consisted mainly of mud containing in addition thereto 
certain animal and vegetable matter, and therefore wholly 
unsuited for building prarees. : 

To erect houses wit is was to deceive the unwary 
purchaser of house property, and was dangerous to the 





safety of the public. He proceeded to extracts from 
the books of the profession regarding mortar, and sub- 
mitted that although the Building Act did not gee its 
component parts as these books did, yet the District 
Surveyor, who previously to his yy em was required 
to undergo an examination by Institute of British 
Architects as to his knowledge of building construction 
(of which mortar formed a part) — be deemed com- 
petent to judge as to quality, and h ® right to expect 
such mortar as his technical experience led him to demazd. 
He called witnesses, who spoke to the inferior quality of 
the mortar used, and then asked the magistrate to make 
an order for the demolition of the building. 

The magistrate, however, adjourned the summons for 
further samples, and on the 8th of April decided in favour 
of the District Surveyor. In summing up, he said:—“ It 
is an unpleasant duty for me to have to decide in a 
question of this kind, but I can only go upon what is 
stated iu the scientific books upon the subject, which 
represent that mortar should be composed of lime and 
sand only in certain definite proportions, It is admitted 
by defendant his mortar is not of that character, but that 
certain in ients are in’ other than sand, If 
this were allowed the field would at once be open for any 
ingenious builder to import whatever he pleased ’ 
to it any name which suited him; this sample is not in 
my opinion mortar, and is unlike anything I ever saw 
before.” He then made an order for the demolition of 
the building to the extent named by the District Surveyor 
in his notice, allowing him the whole of his costs in the 
case. 

It is to be hoped that this judgment will serve 


as a warning to other builders. 








NEW BUILDINGS AT THE ST. PANCRAS 
WORKHOUSE. 


Tae St Pancras guardians have decided to 
add some new buildings to the Workhouse. At 
their last meeting a report from the Visiting 
Committee recommended the carrying out of a 
plan for the erection of a new dining-room, and 
the remodelling of the kitchen and laundry. It 
farther appeared from the proceedings of the 
committee that Mr. Bridgman, the architect, 
had examined the foundation of the workhouse, 
in accordance with a request from the Local 
Government Board to that effect, and they 
recommended that a copy of the architect’s 
report upon his examination be forwarded to the 
Local Government Board, stating that the 
guardians, being guided by that report, have not 
considered it advisable to underpin the building, 
and add a new front to it, as suggested by the 
Local Government Board. The recommenda. 
tions of the committee were adopted, and it was 
stated that the cost of the alterations which the 
guardians proposed to out would be 
6,0001., as against 14,0001., which would be the 
outlay if the plans of the Local Government 
Board were adopted. 





anneal 


Accident at West Hartlepool.—On Satar- 
day, owing to the breakage of an iron bolt, a 
portion of the new chapel in course of erection, 
for the use of the United Methodist Free Church, 
in Burbank-street, West » which had 





been carried up a height of from 60 ft. to 70 ft., 
felldown. The damage is estimated at between 
301. and 401. The men had just ceased work, 





and no personal injury was inflicted. 


GASWORKS EXTENSIONS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tue several gas companies connected with the 
metropolis are now holding their half-yearly 
meetings, and from the reports and proceedings of 
some of them it appears that the continually. 
increasing demand for gas necessitates the con- 
struction of new works, The report of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company states that the 
consumption of gas in the company’s district is 
proceeding at so rapid a rate as to render large 
and immediate extensions of works necessary to 
keep pace with it. It adds that the additions to 
plant are the more imperatively required in 
consequence of the closing for manufacture of 
the Westminster and Blackfriars stations. As 
regards the latter, the report states that a con. 
tract for the sale of the works has been entered 
into with the Corporation of London, for the 
sum of 170,0001., which, when paid over, will be 
applied in reduction of capital. The report of 
the Phosnix Company states that the consump. 
tion of gas continuing to increase, a contract has 
been made for the erection of a gasholder to fill 
the tank constructed at Kennington in October, 
1873; whilst the report of the South Metro. 
politan Company states that the increase of 
business necessitates constant additions to the 
works and mains of the company, and that the 
principal work now in hand is a new gasholder 
tank for the reception of a gasholder to contain 
upwards of 2,000,000 ft. of gas, which is expected 
to be ready for use before next winter. 








A SURVEYOR’S POWER. 


As is generally known, the laws of Scotland 
differ widely from those of England. 

At a meeting of the Johnstone (Scotland) 
Police Commission, after a long and warm de. 
bate, and hearing objections, a motion was 
adopted by eight to three, to construct a larger 
sewer in the town, the cost of which was 1,2501., 
as estimated by the burgh surveyor. 

After it was resolved to proceed with the 
work, the town clerk, to the astonishment of the 
council, read a section of the Burgh Act, which 
empowered the surveyor to negative any decision 
of the Commission, if he were dissatisfied with 
the proposed construction of the works. 

The surveyor, availing himself of this, at once 
condemned the works ; the result being 
that the whole proceedings of the Commission, 
which had been carried by such a majority, 
became invalid, and it was pro that the 
surveyor was master over his supposed masters. 








THE CHARTERHOUSE AND 
THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 


In the proceedings connected with the en- 
trance of the Merchant Taylors’ Company into 
the new domicile of their school within the pre- 
cincta of the old Charterhouse, recorded last 
week, there was much said, and said well, about 
reverence for antiquity. It is difficult to recon- 
cile this noble talk with the wanton destruction 
perpetrated, under the sanction of this great 
Conservative Company, of the ancient buildings 
on the site which they have come to occupy. 
For what have they done? In order to make 
room for their new buildings, constructed, no 
doubt, on the most approved models and with 
the best modern appliances, under the direction 
of an architect of genius, the half of the old 
Carthusian Cloister, a relic of antiquity abso- 
lately, I believe, unique in this country, and on 
mere antiquarian grounds deserving of the 
utmost consideration and respect, has been de- 
stroyed, and its place occupied the new 
buildings, which project across its » Inan 
architectural point of view, this act of barbarity 
was, I am convinced, perfectly needless; in an 
antiquarian and conservative one it ought to 
have been avoided at almost any sacrifice. The 
destruction of this venerable relic seems to me to 
reflect the greatest possible discredit on every 
one concerned in the business. Unfortunately 


it is now irreparable. we 
» PHILLorr. 








Improvements in Reading.— We hear that 
new premises for the London and County Bank- 
ing Company are about to be erected in the 
Market-place, between Messrs. Morris & Sons’ 
establishment and the house now occupied by 
Mr. Staveley. The architects are 





Mesers. Wm, & T. J. Brown and Albury. 
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THE CHARING CROSS APPROACH TO 
THE EMBANKMENT. 


Tue building materials of the houses and 
other premises on each side of the site of North. 
umberland House, and which are about to be 
taken down for the new approach from Charing- 
cross to the Thames Embankment, were sold by 
auction on Tuesday and Wednesday this week, 
by Messrs. Horne, Eversfieid, & Co. The pro- 
perty consisted of twenty-six houses, shops, 
and shops ee ian. op a 

pg -Cross ! . 
square, situated between the National Bank 
and the south-west -wall of Northum- 
berland house, and two other houses and shops 
on the north-east side, leaving two other houses 
and shops adjoining yet to be disposed of, when 
the length of frontage to Charing-cross to be 
cleared away, for the p of the improve- 
ment, between the National Bank and Northam- 
berland-street, will be about 500 ft. The sale 
also included the materials of twenty houses in 
Northumberland-street, in addition to Percy- 
chambers, with stables in the rear, at the bottom 
of the street, on the vorth-east side, 
with a public-house and a shop in - 
on the south-west side. The Northumber 
street property disposed of included the whole 
of the honses on the south-west side, from the 
boundary of the grounds of Northumberland 
House to Scotland-yard, and on the opposite 
side, from Northumberland-passage, leading into 
Craven-street, to the bottom of the street facing 
the Embankment. The materials of the several 
blocks of houses were divided into 283 lots, and 
comprised, according to the catalogue, upwards 
of 1,000,000 bricks, and 30 tons of lead, amongst 
other articles connected with building. The 
materials of the buildings in Charing-cross, com- 
prising 133 lots, were sold on Tuesday, and 
those of the Northumberland-street property, 
containing 150 lots, on Wednesday, the pro- 
ceeds of the two days’ sale areas to 1,8501. 
The ground is to be cleared immediately, pre- 
liminary to laying out the new street and 
approaches to the Embankment, the conditions 

sale providing that the slates, tiles, and lead 
are to be taken away within two days after the 
sale, and the whole of the materials and brick- 
work to be removed within thirty days, after 
which anything left on the premises will be 
deemed a trespass. The entire area to be cleared 
for the purposes of the improvement is upwards 
of 3 acres in extent, which may be expected to 
be thrown open within a month from the present 
time. It may be added that, with the exception 
of a number of unsightly remnants of walls 
facing Charing-cross, the whole of the materials 
of Northumberland House have already been 
removed, and it is stated that their still remain- 
ing is owing to the default of some of the pur- 
chasers, who state that the materials are not 
worth carting away. 








LIERNUR’S SUCTION SYSTEM OF 
DRAINAGE. 


On the 7th inst., at the meeting of the Society 
of Arts, Mr. Hawksley, C.E., in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. Adam Scott, on Captain 
Liernur’s improved system of town drainage, now 
in use in parts of Amsterdam and other towns in 
Holland, and in several towns in Austria. By 
this system, before now described in our pages, 
the excrementa and such refuse are removed by 
pneumatic pressure. The town is divided into 
districts of from 200 to 1,000 acres according to 
local circumstances, each such district being 
again divided into small drainage areas, and 
each area is provided with one air-tight cast- 
iron tank placed at a convenient spot where two 
or more streets meet, and about 3 ft. under 
the pavement. From the tank along the several 
streets extend air-tight cast-iron main pipes, con. 
nected by branches with the closets of the 
houses. A vacuum is created in the tank, and 
the fcecal matter is sucked into the tank and 
from the tank again by a similar into a 
central station. The matter at the 
central reservoir is converted into poudrette, and 
sold for purposes; but this part of 
the system, it was stated, has not yet been tested 
on a large acale. 

We have never felt able to bring ourselves to 
believe that this system could be wisely adopted 
in our towns. It is complex and costly 
the mere that air-tight pipes and vessels are 


“ 


needed, and that a vacuum, more or less com- 





plete, must be produced, almost suffices to array 
one’s instinct against it. It is only right, how- 
ever, to say that the system has some active 
friends, that strong evidence of its success- 
fal working in Leyden, Amsterdam, and else- 
where has been given. 








THE MAUSOLEUM OF THE MEDICTI, 
FLORENCE. 


A writer. in the Times, Mr. Richard Edge. 
cumbe, having expressed some doubt as to a 
portion of the information we recently gave con- 
cerning the Medici Mausoleum, our . 
dent in Florence says :—Mr. Edgecumbe is in 
error. The tomb opened was not that of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, which is in the sacristy of the 
Church of St. Lorenzo, and who died at an ad. 
vanced age, April, 1492, but was that of Lorenzo 
II., Dake d’Urbino, who died at the age of 26, 
March, 1519, and of Allessandro il Moro, his re- 
puted son, or probably son of Clement VII., and 
who died in January, 1517. It is in the chapel 
of the Medici. This will suffice to explain to Mr. 
Edgecumbe his mistake. An error ia the first 
notice may be corrected as the subject is again 

med, iron found, as we mentioned, by the 
side of the bodies in the tomb had probably been 
fixed to support the wooden slab under that of 
stone, and screwed into the wood to support it. 
It had corroded and fallen to pieces. 








THE IRISH COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Tre College of Surgeons, requiring alterations 
and additions to their premises at the Green, 
Dublin, offered a premium of 1001. for the best 
set of plans. Mr. William J. Symes, of the firm of 
Millar & Symes (architects and civil engineers), 
of Great Brunswick-street, has been eelected for 
the premium. Mr. Symes, who is architect to 
the College, was asked for plans (a couple of 
years ago), which he farnished, but the Council, 
after a lengthened consideration, deemed it 
advisable to get other architects to send in 
designs in competition. Mr. Symes then sent 
in copies of his original plan, which were adopted. 
Ten sets of designs were sent in. 








DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS BY LIGHTNING. 


In the middle of the day, last Monday, the 
city of Darham was suddenly cast into darkness, 
so that persons were unable to read or write. 
This was followed by a flash of lightning of ex. 
traordinary vividness, and a crashing peal of 
thunder, that made the inhabitants rush out of 
their houses into the streets. It was found that 
the lightning had done great mischief in various 
parts of the city, and it appeared at other places 
miles off. 

The Rev. Mr. Greenwell’s house, in the Bailey, 
and his neighbour’s house, had their stacke of 
chimneys completely demolished. The bricks 
fell through the roofs into the bedrooms, and the 
lower parte of the dwellings were filled with 
smoke, dust, and soot. After striking the chim. 
neys the electric flaid caught the spouting, and 
passed along the “‘ down corner” into the earth, 
bursting in its progress the strong cast-iron 
spouting, breaking the chain of the cellar grate, 
bursting the water-pipes in the middle of the 
street, and several gas-pipes on each side of the 
way. This caused a great blaze of gas and con. 
flagrations in several houses, which were forta- 
nately put out by the inmates. 

The pitmen at work in the mines were fear- 
fully alarmed by the shock, expecting an earth. 
quake was at hand. 








PARISH PROSECUTION FOR A 
NUSIANCE. 


On the 7th inst., at the Marlborough-street 
Police-court, Mr. Thomas Codey, mineral water 
mannfacturer, of 88, Whitfield-street, St. Pancras, 
was summoned before Mr. Knox for allow. 
ing the discharge of mineral waters and other 
offensive matters, the deposit of the residue 
from the manufacture of aérated waters, into 
the sewers, and causing & nuisance. 

Mr. Cooper, solicitor to the vestry of 
Pancras, prosecuted, and Mr, Edward Lewis, of 
Great Marlborough-street, defended. : 

After evidence had been taken, Mr. Knox said 
he was prepared to give his decision, and after 
referring to cases decided by Justices Mellor 


and Blackburn, said there was a conflict of 
evidence in the case, one gentleman stating one 
thing and another gentleman another, but he 
felt compelled to rely on the testimony given by 
the medical gentleman on the part of the parish, 
and that the putting the refuse from these works 
into the sewer was injurious to the public health, 
and he should, therefore, made an order that the 
nuisance should be discontinued, and, if thought 
necessary, he would grant a case. 








DAMAGES AGAINST A GAS COMPANY. 
FARE v. THE BATH GAS COMPANY. 

In this case, tried at the Bristol Assizes, 
before Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Lewis were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Cole, Q.C., Mr. Lopes, Q.C., and Mr. Saunders 
were for the defendants. The plaintiff, who is 
a carpenter, resides at No. 1, Dalton-cottages, 
Bath, and the action was brought against the 
Bath Gas Company, to recover damages for 
injury which he sustained, at their hands, his 
farniture having been destroyed and his wife 
very seriously injured by an explosion of gas, 
which took place on the 22nd of January. The 
Bath Gas Company was an incorporated company 
to supply the citizens with gas, and they had the 
power to open the streets and lay down mains, 
and it was of great importance that they should 
take every precaution to seethat their,mains and 
service-pipes were in proper order, so as to pre- 
vent an explosion. Negligence having been 


and to pay all certified costs. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


At the Guildhall, London, on Saturday last, the 
case of Frank Bouts v. The City Commissioners of 
Sewers came on for hearing. This was a com- 
pensation claim, amounting to 6,9671., and was 
made in respect of 21, Seething-lane, where the 
claimant had carried on the business of a licensed 
victualler. 

The property in question was the “ Pompion,” 
and the claimant, the landlord of it, had been 
served with a notice by the Commissioners of 
Sewers, acting under the powerof an Act of Par- 
liament, to take the house for the purpose of a 
public improvement. His witnesses were Mr. 
J. J. Orgill, Mr. Thomas Fry, and Mr. J. P. Self. 

On the side of the defendants, Mr. Lovejoy 
was called, and he estimated that 2501. a month 
would be the; outside takings in the new pre- 
mises. The net profits *he ‘put at 5671. a year, 
instead of 7001. as fixed by the claimant’s wit- 
nesses. The cellar would be » for the 
business. Mr. Ryde fixed the gross profits at 
1,0832., and, deducting the necessary charges 
from it, he estimated the net profits at 4531. per 
annum. He estimated that was worth to pur- 
chase by a tenant five years’ purchase, or 2,2652. 
He did not think that any trade compensation 
should be allowed, the claimant having only the 
goodwill of a trade to sell. 

The jury found for the claimant for 5,514J. 











DANGER OF “STEEPLE JACKISM.” 


Tose reckless men who are known to the 
building world as “Steeple Jacks,” are con- 
tinually “ carrying their lives in their hands” ; 
and it is questionable if the authorities at the 
Board of le or the police have not powers 
invested in them to stay such dangerous modes 
of repairing steeples, churches, and shafts as 
are now practised by men to earn a few pence 
per hour extra wages. 

The last victim to the practice is Jack M‘Mil-. 
lan, of Glasgow, who has just been smashed to a 
jelly at Kirkintilloch. He was employed tarring 
the high brick chimney-stalk of the Belfield 
Chemical Works, and rested upon a small 
scaffolding suspended from a rope, carried over 
the top of the stalk by means of a kite, and 
secured on the other side. As he endeavoured 
to move round the stalk, his a oe 
lodged the rope, and he fell to ground, a 
height of 80 ft. His breath was out of 
his body before he reached the earth. 








4 


Builders’ Benevolent Instita _- 
advertisement in our columns shows that 
endeavour is to be made to get rid of the 
almshouses, and to apply the money 


eee 





to the general purposes of the instituti 
We hope it will be successfu’. 


proved, the Company agreed to a verdict for 3501. 
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USUAL FORM OF CONTRACT. 
WILKINS ®, WHITE, 

Mr, Jaton kaaha, =e Gth inst. The plaintiff is a 

builder carrying on business at St. Paul’s, in this city; 

and the defendant is a ision curer, in Castle-street. 

of 3322, 5s. 11d., aut the 


Ifniant bed pid 8 ito court 

it in 

some time defendant purchased UF nee of build- 
ing land in road, Montpelier, entered into 


negotiations with the laintiff to build two houses upon 
it A price, was re upon, and Mr, Harford was 
appointed architect. A contract was prepared between 
the plaintiff and defendant, and Mr. James Wilkins, on 
being told that it was in the usual form, signed it without 
reading it; but the plaintiff now averred that it was not 
in the usual form, and did not contain a strike clause. 


but the plaintiff contended that tl ‘ 
quence of the defendant not having pene grates 
proper time, and, moreover, that he a strike 
ters and joiners. 
erdict for the plaintiff for 602. 


a 


ARCHITECTS AND WORKMEN. 


’ Srra,—If you will kindly allow me space in your valu- 
able journal, I should like to make a few remarks on the 
paper read by Mr. Thicke, at the Architectural Associa- 
tion, entitled ‘‘Relationship between Architects and 
Artisans.” I perfectly agree with Mr. Thicke in the 
greater portion of his paper, but I must beg to differ from 
him in one or two particulars. 

I think much good would result from a more free inter- 
course between architects and workmen, for much vala- 
able information may be gained by the architect in matters 
of detail and practical construction. Although many 
workmen are far from being what may be termed edu- 
cated, yet they possess good ideas of the best manner in 
which work should be put together. Some architects, 
at times, seem to forget in what material they are work- 
ing, whether wood or stone, 

think every architect’s pupil before he enters the office 
should have eighteen months or two years at the bench, 
and the same time at the mason’s banker, and if this 
plan were adopted our future architects would be far 
superior to many of the present day, and they would 
better und the nature of the material with which 
they were dealing. I have sometimes seen details of 
mouldi &c., for stonework which were very suitable 
for wood, but perfectly ridiculous for stone ; the fillets and 
some of the members so thin and undercut that they 
would scarcely weather a hailstorm; and a few showers 
and a frost or two have completely destroyed them. 

Mr. Thicke’s idea of placing the drawings in a conspicuous 
place on the works, so that all workmen may have free 
access to them is certainly novel, but he does not say if he 
would limit the hours of inspection to meal times, &c., or 
whether they would be accessible at all times : if the latter, 
I fear the contractor would scarcely agree with him on 
that point, as the men would be continually nemaating 
their work to inspect the drawings, and arguments wo! 
ensue on various points, to the great loss of their em- 
ployer. The s and sections of a building would be 
almost as intelligible to the greater Sesthin idl shasetale- 
men, 8s @ map of the British Isles would be to a native of 
Madagascar. There would doubtless be some few intelli- 
en Gade 

i their number is very 








Although technical 

past few years, and is at present ing the attention 
of almost all concerned in the education of this country, 
yet the workmen do not take it up with any spirit, but 
rather as a patient would a di le icine; they 
ake © wry face, and gulp it doubtful whether it 
will do them any good ornot. A Foreman Buipgz. 








UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON, 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—If the interest in the above competition were con- 
fined to the competitors I should not trouble you with 
any Temarks u Mr. Waterhouse’s extraordinary de- 
fence = himself in oe issue. — as it is of the 
eres importance to pontreston competition 
should be decided upon fixed and fair principles, it 
me to show how, in this instance, the Institute Bales and 
the appointment 7 assessor have failed to secure the 


. 


| 


ing in such the 60 guineas to 
ding in a 
be to each competitor. Bass 
pon what principle, therefore, did Mr. Waterhouse 
saan sent in at the following 21 


F 
+ 
EE 


stood the assessor's first duty was to e@ which 
drawings conformed to the instructions, and exclude all 
others ; then advise upon the merits of those conforming. 

But Mr. Waterhouse, it would a , has succeeded in 
brinj “‘Torcello,” valued at 18, Fol. within the 16,5007, 
(which he did not upon his first valuation), by decidin 
that the tower need not be included in the estimate, thoug 

wn in the design. There was not a word in the In- 

structions to this effect. Style was left entirely to the 
architects, but the words ‘‘a campanile has been sug- 
gested” were added. 

This suggestion it was free to the competitors to 
4 reject. If they accept the suggestion, and di 
their designs by such an addition, in all reason it must be 
included in the 15,0001. The eame might be said of the 


caretaker’s residence, and “Torcello,” I understand, 
omitted xt, while all the other competitors not only show 
it pat admitting i ie = f that drawin 
at i ‘or the sake of argumen 
might be beautified by towers, and eo eonehey Tris 
then necessary for “Torcello” or Mr. Waterhouse to show 
the valae of that tower to be 3,750/., or the 
minus the tower must have been sent in intentionally above 
we’ See emit totes? Upon Mr 
t such c } . 
Waterhouse's own showing, the design he recommended 
is debarred competition. 
I need say nothing aoapeeing the assessor’s mode of 
valuing. designs by same schedule of prices! _ 
The anton! tn sure, have desired to do meting 
but what is strictly honourable. The means they 
to be guided aright shows this. The profession will regret 
all the more that the result so far has a signal failure. 
T. Lewis Banxs, 
*,* Two other letters to same effect received, 








STAINED GLASS. 

Norwich.—A stained-glass window has just 
been placed in the south aisle of St. Giles’s 
Church, in memory of the late Mr. John Godwin 
Johnson, at the mse of some of his old pupils. 
The window, which has been executed by Messrs. 
Joseph Bell & Sons, of Bristol, is one of three 
lights, and tracery of the Perpendicular period 
of architecture. 

Horncastle. — A coloured window to the 
memory of the late Mr. Harwood has just been 
placed in the centre window of the north aisle 
in the nave of St. Mary’sChurch. The window 
is in three compartments, the lights being 
divided into two panels each. The sabjects are 
“Faith, Hope, and Charity,” represented by 
three female figures. The west compartment is 
that of “ Faith” holding a cross and Bible; the 
centre, “ Charity,” holding an infant in her arms 
with a little child clinging to the garments; the 
easternmost, ‘‘ Hope,” leaning upon an anchor. 
In the second panels are, beneath “ Hope,” 


“Charity” “Joseph embracing his Brethren”; 
and beneath “Faith” “Abraham offering up 
Teaac.” : wer we “= imitation of old 
glass, of flat hues. The window was supplied by 
— Clayton & Bell, of London, at the cost of 
Oct. 

Olerton.—A painted window has been affixed 
in Ollerton parish church by Mr. Cecil G. 8. 
Foljambe, to the memory of Mrs. Lumley, late 
of Cockglode, near Ollerton. The window has 
been supplied by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Co., 
of London. The subject chosen represents the 
“Twelve Apostles,” with inscription underneath. 
This is thesecond window which has been placed 
in Ollerton Church by Mr. Foljambe. 

Reading.—A new stained-glass window has 
been placed in the west end of the north aisle of 
this ancient church. The window was erected 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. The 


Folkestone.—Two new stained-glass windows 
have this week been put in the baptistery of the 
peaenten. They are the gift offering of a 

y- The subjects are, “ King Ethelbert, the 
ius Anguetion sted haabnehepae Meme 

tb. ine, i -of Canter- 
bury.” The windows are from the studio of 
Mr. J. Kempe. 

Wincott—The east window in the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Wincott, has lately been 
filled with stained glass, in memory of i 


of February, 1874. The artist was Mr. W. H.Con- 
stable, of Cambridge. Itis a ight window, 
one light representing ‘“ Christ, with Martha 
and Mary,” a second “ The ion,” and 
the other “‘The Good Samaritan.” The whole 
is surrounded with ornamental work, and the 
wheel tracery above is filled with a figure of 
“The Majesty,” holding the seeptre and orb. 
Underneath is an inscription. 

Waldershare.—A memorial window has been 
erected in the north aisle of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, in memory of the Countess of Guildford. 
The head and two side lights contain the escut- 


3 | Cheons of the Warde, North, and Elliot families, 


with their mottoes. The middle lights are occu- 
pied by figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
with the name in Latin under each, and the 
words “ Conjugi,” “Carissime,” “Dulcissime,” 
“ Sanctissimw” beneath, as the dedication to 
“ —— - fgg om ete lights are 

ures of Tru amility. Patience, with 
appropriate mottoes to each. 








An Ophthalmic Hospital for Sheffield.— 
A new eye hospital is to be erected in this town 





“Daniel in the Den of Lions”; beneath | - 


edifice has been restored, and rendered free from | i 


Dachess of Backingham, who died on the 28th | if 


Books Beceiverd. 


The Law of Contracts. By David Gibbons 

wood & Co.) Third edition. 
Tuts, one of Weale’s series, is @ very compen. 
dious, full, and (what is more) intelligible digest 
of the working and results of the law, as it at pre. 
to all kinds of contracte 
between parties standing in the relation of em. 
ployer and em . The instances given are 
- and le f alias 4 ae 
precedent example for te! . 
ae conpen te a dulege eevee i of 
the em rm the subject 
to be considered. The reciprocal 


sufficient grounds, is in a false position, legally as 
well as morally : at least, it appears the builder 
can ee him to certify when there is no good 
ground for declining. In one case cited (p. 105), 
“the Court of Chancery interfered by putting 
itself in the place of the architect, and ascertain. 
ing the amount for which the architect ought to 
have certified.” Whether the delinquent archi- 
tect subjects himself to any penalty, further 
than the frustration of his desi, does not so 
plainly appear. A model form of builder’s con- 





VARIORUM. 


Heymann, Chaussée d’Antin, Paris), inclades 6 
i 


particular are handsomely ornamented. L’ Art 
is a weekly review, illustrated with etchings, as 
well as woodcuts, of a ior character. It is 








at a cost of 13,0001. j 
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Miscellanea, 

Japanese Architecture.—In architecture, 
the Japanese, like their neighbours, the Chinese, 
have produced nothing,—not even as much,—for 
the Chinese may claim the pagoda as essentially 
of their own creation and still peculiar to their 
race, The instability of the soil in Japan, from 
perpetually-recurring earthquakes, has probably 
precladed any development of an artistic kind 
in this direction. A roof supported on wooden 
pillars resting on the surface of the , and 
whole totlding pores beyond a first = 
w. rising a stony, 
posi 2 =a security against motion 

t @ swaying com. 
municated from below. Walls are with them 
but screens to keep out the weather, and are 
never used for supports to the roof. That they 
should be poor, therefore, in architectural works 
may be a natural consequence of living in a land 
of earthquakes, Me Zein win eae aman nd 
symmetry, can soar into mid-air the vol- 
canic conditions of the soil. No minaret and 
lofty dome can give new forms of beauty to the 
eye, with all the mingled grace and solidity 
which go peculiarly distinguishes the Saracenic 
and Indian architecture. Notin this direction 
must we look for even the faintest indications of 
the artistie faculty in Japan. We must be con- 
tent to search for these much nearer to the level 
of the eye, and inside their dwellings, rather 
than in any exterior adornments of Temple or of 
Damio’s Yashiki.—Sir Rutherford Aleock in the 
Art Journal” for April. 


Monument to the Late Mr. Adam Black. 
The grave of the late Mr. Adam Black in Warris- 
ton Cemetery is now marked by a handsome 
monument erected by the family. The place of 
interment being immediately in front of the 
vaults, the monument is built against the south 
wall, from which it projects fully 2 ft., occupy- 
ing the whole space between two buttszesses. In 
design, it is a characteristic specimen of the 
Decorated style of architecture. The front 
elevation, rising from a moulded base and string- 
course, is divided into three spacer, separated 
by slender columns, and spanned by pointed 
arches. Above the arches, the elevation is 
carried up into three gables, which spring from 
oer and are finished on the top with 
moulded skews, decorated with crockets. The 
centre gable, which rises to a height of 14 ft., 
terminates in a cusped wheel cross, while the 
two side ones, which stand a little lower, are sur- 
mounted with carved finials. The pillars which 
support the front arches stand clear of the back 
wall, and the intermediate space is covered in 
with groined vaulting. Under the centre arch, 
carved in raised letters on the back of the monu- 
ment, is an inscription. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Stewart M‘Glashan & Son, 
Canonmills,—the material used being the free- 
stone from Binny Quarry. 

Salisbury Gaol.At the Wilte Quarter 
Sessions last week, Mr. Hussey presented the 
report of the Fisherton Gaol Committee. The 
committee had advertised for tenders for the 
building and site, and several tenders have been 
received. The highest was 6,305I., from Messrs. 
Leach & Scammell, of Salisbury, which the com- 
mittee recommended should be accepted ; and 
they applied that, in compliance with the County 
Property Act, 1858, the site and buildings will 
be vested in the Clerk of the Peace for the pur- 
pose of making a conveyance of the same when 
sold. In reply to the chairman, the County 
Surveyor said he thought the offer was a fair 
one. He was of opinion from the first that the 
property ought not to be sold under 6,0001. Two 
tenders had been received for the material, from 
persons who could have held no communication 
with each other, and the difference between 
them was less than 251. The sums offered left 


Traffic at Hyde Park-corner.—In the 
Commons, on the 12th inst., Lord H. Lennox, in 
reply to Mr. Adam, as to whether any steps 
were to be taken to ease the block of traffic at 
Hyde Park-corner, said last session the right 


hon. gentleman stated to him the particulars 


ascheme for remedying the evil. It was sug: 
that the foot-pavement in front of the 
ellington Arch, 18 ft. wide, should be thrown 
into the roadway, and that the small gardens on 
each side of the roadway should be converted 
into footpaths. pn Sie’ rey ouene eavea. for 
have been obtained 


place would have been left as it was, besides 
which the gardens belonged to the Green Park, 
and he had no right to appropriate them to such 
@ purpose. He therefore did not see his way to 


two lines of i 


alterations would be placed in the 


proposed 
library, for the inspection of hon, members. 


A Stroll Round Falham.—Our excellent 
contemporary, the City Press, in a series of 
sketches which it is publishing under the title 
of “Tours Round London,” treated its readers 
last week to one of Falham. “ Originally,” we 
are told, “Fulham was an immense parish, and 
included Hammersmith, and still includes Wal- 
ham-green, where the Right Hon. James Stans- 
field,—a prominent member of the late Liberal 
Administration,—has still his little brewery. 
Falham now hasan area of but 3,960 acres. The 
West London Cemetery, consecrated in 1840, 
extends from the Falham-road to what was Sir 


John Scott Lillie’s grounds, now the 


gymnastic resort of the choice spirite of that 
part of the metropolis. Opposite is the Normal 
School, surrounded by a brick wall. A Roman 
Catholic Church was erected in Fulham in 1850. 
In the parish are the Butchers’ Almshonses. In 
the grounds of Sandford Manor House, about a 
mile to the east of Fulham, are two walnat-trees 
planted by Charles If. and Nell Gwynne. Per- 
haps no place near London is richer in interest- 
associations.” 


ing 


The Drainage of Richmond.— At a meeting 
of the Richmond select vestry, on the 6th inst., 
a report from Mr. Hawksley, C.E., as to the 
drainage and purification of sewage proposed to 
be carried out, to meet the requirements of the 
Thames Conservancy, was considered. Mr. 
Hawksley thinks the acquisition of a sewage 
farm, which, to be really useful, must have an 
area of 400 acrea at the least, to be, on social 
and pecuniary grounds, quite impracticable, and 
states that it would cost at least 150,0001. He 
recommends the best-known system of defoeca- 
tion and deodorisation. As a fit site for the 
works he selected about 4 acres of land in the 
low-lying ground of Petersham or Ham Fields. 
The probable cost is estimated at from 45,0001. 
to 50,0001.; and as the whole of the plant 
required for an ultimate population will not be 
required in the first instance, the immediate 
outlay, he thought, might be redaced by 10,0001. 
The working expenses are estimated at about 
1,0001. per annum. After a lengthened discus- 


sion the adoption of the report was carried. 


Exmouth.—The new premises of the West of 
England and South Wales District Banking Com. 
in this town are now nearly complete. 
They are well situated in the open space called 
the Strand, and are built from the designs of 
Mr. Bruce Gingell, architect, of Bristol. The 
walls are of Berry Head limestone, and the 
dressings are partly of Bath stone and 
partly of Pocombe stone, which latter material 
is introduced into the window and door 
jambs. The roofs are covered with dark 
tiling, and the sky-lise is broken up by a low 
tower. The banking-room is 30 ft. by 25 ft., 


Harry Hems. Mr. W. Withecombe was the clerk 


of works. 


kish Baths.—-We understand that a site 
as teen oaketed the busy centre of Camden 





Town for the purpose of erecting Turkish baths. 


= 


meeting of the St. 

Board of Works, held at the parochial offices, { 

Mount-street, Mr. Clements presiding, the sur- 

veyor stated that for some days past complaints 

had been made of the smelis rising from the 

ipal roads in that parish, particularly the 

Backingham Palace-road to Victoria Station, 

Piccadilly, Grosvenor-place, and Knightsbridge. t 

In order to abate the nuisance, he proposed each 

morning to send out two sweeping-machines to 

go over those roads and remove the dry matter ' 

from them. He was of opinion that the nuisance 

arose from that dry matter. It was then re- ' 

solved to a road-sweeping machine, in 

order that the suggestion made by the surveyor 

might be carried into effect. 
The late Mr. Owen Jones’s Library. 

Mesers. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge sold on 

great | Saturday last the library of the late Mr. Owen 

Jones, inclading the lithographic stones, copper 

plates, and wood blocks of his magnificent work 

on the Alhambra, which realised 2001.; Roberta’s ; 

Holy Land, 231. 10s.; Zohn (W.), Les Ornements 

et les Tableaux de Pompeii, d’ Herculaneum, &c., 

181. 15s.; Revue Générale de |’Architecture et 

des Travaux Publics, 13/.; Reynard (0.), Orne- 

ments des Ancients Maitres des 15me, 16me, | 

17me, et 18me Sidcles, 171. 15s.; Architectural 

Society’s pablications, 14/.; Boutovsky (M. de), 

Histoire de POrnement Russe du 10me au 16me 

Siécle, 101. ; Owen Jones’s Plans, Elevations, and 

Sections of the Alhambra, 211. 


that the sevident to the 
mentioned 


| 


work has been erected by Mr. Thomas 
sculptor, of London. The mogaics have ; 
see age ae oe & 
y yton 
and have been fixed by Messrs. Salviati’s 
The cost of the whole will be upwards of 


West-end Roads.—0On the 6th instant, at a 
(Hanover-square) 


Dablin 

inst., at the Dublin Police-court, the Lord Mayor 
and members of the Corporation were committed 
for trial to the Commission on a summons 
brought against them by Mr. Gerrard, law- 
stationer, for allowing mud to remain on the 
streets. _ Gerrard had — summoned by 
the police for not sweeping the footpath i 
Shin pinches: He pleaded he could not keep 

the footpath clean owing to mud being allowed f 
on the road. He was fined 11., ' 


which resulted as q 
Church Struck by Lightning.—During a 
thunderstorm which passed over Todmorden and 


Hebden Bridge district, on the 6th instant, 
the steeple of St. Thomas 4 Becket’s Church 
was struck by lightning. The pinnacle on the 
south-west corner was entirely demolished, 


vy 

directions in the yard below. No fewer than 
ten gravestones were smashed. piece of stone, 
weighing about 3 owt., fell on one of the wings ; 
of the church, and, piercing through the roof, ne 
smashed two spars and tore away the cross- agit 
beam. Several pews in the gallery and body of ‘ 
the church were damaged. 


Accident.— We wid regret to say 
Rev. Dr. Monsell, 
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Church Restoration, Kettering. — The 
Duke of Buccleuch is about to undertake the re- 
storation of Barton Seagrave Church, of which 
living he is patron. The undertaking has been 
placed in the competent hands of Mr. Carpenter, 
and the works will be commenced very shortly. 


“ Barton Church, which bears the dedication of 


St. Botolph, is a building of unusual interest to 
:tudenta of church architecture arrangement, 
the successfal treatment of which, for congrega- 
tional purposes, will test the capacity of the 
architect.” 

The Moody and Sankey Hall.—The new 
hall which has been erected specially for Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey’s services, between the Canal- 
road and the Burdett-road, Bow-road, was 
cu the 9th inst. The hall is constructed to seat 
10,000 people. There is a raised platform, while 
the building itself is of iron, with a wooden 
interior. The roof is divided into five arches, 
and tke building is lighted from the roof, there 
being no side windows. Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in the Haymarket, has been prepared for the 
same persons. 

The Shakspeare Memorial .—It is supposed 
that Shakspeare’s birthday will be celebrated by 
the laying of a foundation-stone of a memorial 
theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Charles 
Flower, of that town, has given a site, liberal 
donatior s have been contributed, and a birthday 
benefit performance will take place at Drury 
Lane on the 23rd inst. Among the objects con- 
templated is the establishment of a Shakspearian 
library, an art gallery, and a dramatic college, 
under cosmopolitan direction. It is not to bea 
commercial speculation. 

New College at Clifton.—It is reported 
that New College and Balliol College, Oxford, 
have, in conjunction with the authorities at 
Bristol, agreed to found a new College of Litera- 
ture and Science at Clifton. It is expected that 
50,0001, for the new buildings will be raised in 
Bristol. New and Balliol Colleges have already 
subscribed 5,0001. each towards the foundation, 
and they intend to give a further sum to the 
endowments hereafter. 


Great Western Railway New Locomotive 
Building.—Mr. J. C. Rees, builder and con- 
tractor, of Neath, has been favoured with the 
contract for the new and capacious engine-sheds 
about to be erected by the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, midway between Neath and 
Britonferry, on land adjoining the turnpike road 
opposite Penrhiwtyn. The cost of the building 
is estimated at between 25,0001. and 30,0001. 


Death of Mr. William T Builder. 
The announcement of the death, on the 7th inst., 
of Mr. William Tomlyn, builder, Wrotham, at 
the early age of thirty-four years, will be read 
with regret by many of the residents in the 
district. Mr. Tomlyn had been honourably 
associated, as a builder, with the business of the 
neighbourhood, and was generally respected. 
He had made many friends, and much sympathy 
is expressed for his family and other relatives. 


Pour Men Baried by a Wall.—Large 
excavations are in progress on the site of an 
intended new blind asylum at Plymouth, and a 
wall having been undermined, it fell upon and 
buried the four men who were engaged upon the 
work. Two of them were taken out dead; the 
other two were not seriously injured. 


Sewer Gas in Downing-street.—The new 
public offices in Downing-street cannot be occu- 
pied by the employés of the various departments 
for which = 3 are intended in consequence of 
an escape of sewer gas. The engineer of the 
Local Government Board has been instructed to 
report upon this occurrence. 

‘The Hampstead Hospital Agitation.—The 
Easter Monday holiday-makers’ petition to Par- 
liament against the proposed Hospital will be 
presented by Mr. C. T. Ritchie, M.P. for the 
Tower Hamlets. The petition is signed by 
10,964 persons, and the columns of signatures 
measure 452 ft. in length. 


Theatre Royal Sadler's Wells.—The lease, 
together with the fixtures and fittings of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, will be offered by auction 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse.yard, by Mr. Edward 
Hasleham, towards the latter end of May. 


The New Boat-house of the Grove Park 
Bor Club is now in course of erection. It 
a Sameee pent of the old Devon- 
ire , between Barnes Bri nd . 
Mr. Currey is the architect, eae 


Wood-cutting Machines.—Protection has 
been granted for further improvements in steam 
or hand circular saw and band saw benches or 
machines, to Frederick William Reynolds, South- 
wark-street, Southwark, Surrey. 


The Protection of Ancient Monuments.— 
After a long and rena arege ope on Wednesday 
last, Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments was read a second time, 
187 voting for and 165 against it. 


The late Admiral Sir Robert Smart, 
K.C.B.—A monument in memory of this distin- 
ished officer is now being erected by Mr. E. J. 
hysick, sculptor, over the family vault at Chis. 
wick. 


Building Trade at Nairn.—A general rise 
has taken place in the wages of masons, car- 
penters, slaters, and plasterers at Nairn, in con- 
sequence of the briskness in the building trade. 


TENDERS 


For sun repairs and decorations for the Church- 
wardens of Limehouse Parish Church. Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, architects :— 

Land 23 £740 0 0 














JOM seb sdecqdescisesescesssesoeboveeassesen 594 0 0 
Colle & BOND .....cccrssseesserseeeee eo... $30.0 
Kilby .....0000.-coveenoserses serecerssverece 531 0 0 








For Bishopsgate-chambers, on the site of 100 and 101, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, for Messrs. W. & 8. Volekman. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. G. P. Raggett :— 

Killby . 





ooooo 
eooooo 








For erection of schools and house at Cove, Tiverton. 
Mr. W. EK. Williams, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. R. Carpenter :— 

Roberts 









ais ... £1,407 15 6 

WOR CURD  jerinrsesiciesconshinaonens 1,225 0 0 
Dover .......+ - 1,210 0 0 
Williems....,. . 1,175 0 0 
NNR «sii. cestads otenatalevtobectibatioe 1,125 0 0 





For sundry alterations, &c., at the Adelaide Gallery, 
and 9, Adelaide-street, Strand, for Messrs. A. & 8S. Gatti. 
Mr. Henry Ougb, architect. Quantities by Mr. A. L. 
Buzzard :— 

DOI TOE.cocciastesvsnsccvesstinnenion 

Hockly 
Shapley 
Howard 





1,850 0 0 
For Marsh sewers, for the Hackney Board of Works. 








Mr. Jas. Lovegrove, engineer :— 
Pound os 0! 





ARR Rees tree eee eeeeeneeenneene eel 





eee eee 


rere ers 


er ey 

















ecooooeoeoceoooeooosse 
eocooec|ecocoeooosoesoo 


Potter ( 








For alterations and additions, South-street Chapel, 
Exeter. Messrs. Spalding & Knight, architects. Quan- 
tities by Mr, Fleetwood :— 


Extra for Pitch 

‘ine, 

Harris .cscccccoves... £2,599 5 5 sees fl07 0 0 
Shariand ............ 2,526 O 0 seers 100 
Westlake ............ 2,313 0 0 ..... . 8700 
Diggins & Vicary.., 2,250 0 0 ...... 30 0 0 
OL - 2,216 0 0 ...... 60 0 0 
Stratford ............ 2,181 16 0 ...... 3015 0 
BO cvisk. cdgicereecis 2,154 1 0 ..... 60 0 0 
Stephens & Son*... 2,049 10 0 .... 30 0 0 
ccepted. ‘ 





For new warehouse and buildings at King-street, 
Hammersmith, for Mr. W. N. Troy. Mr, G. Saunders, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Franklin & 


Andrews :— 























DRED Ss svcnsccccccibiocsnchoscee £9,647 0 0 
Ranki . 8,904 0.0 
Adams 8,689 0 0 
Nash 8,195 0 0 
OT POR ey 7,800 0 0 
Nye as s08 vu. 7,667 0 0 
Thompson & Smith sais changin sone 7,536 0 0 
Hoekly ; isan ° ¢ 

¥ 2 00 
Wilson . 7,086 0 0 








For rebuilding the Raven and Sun public-house, Rassell- 
street, Bermondsey, ted} John Vi i as 











Shurmur (accepted) ........0.00008 £1,764 0 0 
For repairs to the Globe public-house, London-street, 
Tottenbam-court-road, Mr Ht. J. Newto architect :— 
Wells £165 0 0 
Bowden -» 128 0.0 
Shurmur ( pted) 98 10 0 








For the erection of four villa residences at Dulwich, for 
architect : 





Mr, E. Downs. Mr, R. Peters, 


Simpson & Baker (accepted) ,., £3,000 0° : 


For alterations and repairs to No, 15, St. Danstan’s. 
hill. Mr. F.C. Notley, architect :— 
Pritchard | £392 0 0 


319%) 0 
Shurmur 
Hayworth . 305 0 0 


For two cott La Gane Ge 
PR Hatt for the Incorporatea Society of 


Victuallers :— 





























Anley ... £1,189 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons..........s0seersee - 93 00 
Seti ca 3 8 
Cole .... 920 0 0 
Wagner (accepted) ........s0see+« 900 0 0 





For the erection of children’s hospital, Stepney, 
Messrs, H. T. & C. A. Legg, architects:—  * 
a 

















rtis £13,020 0 0 
Gammon 1 00 
Powis tat 3 3 

cocpocubdabeslivnenie ssebtee 00 

foatle 12,083 0 0 
Morter 11,787 0 0 
Ennor. 11,586 0 0 








For construction of sewer outfall, low level sewer, and 
formation of roadway and sea-wall, at Torquay, ‘for the 
Tormeham Local Board of Health :— 





























£99,900 0 0! 
Nowell & Robson .....c.cc..s0e00e . 57,600 0 0 
Downs & Co. .....6.0060 décoeeocesas 53,468 0 
g 45,009 11 8 
Dut 0s AO cncettasscte sniamianian 0,14 7 3! 
For sewerage works at Swansea :— 
Weve & Goes © ...ccccsssdesedindsssces £283,619 0 0! 
& Dovenor.....ss0000055 77,379 0 0 
omnes: Co. ..codcessssovcessiersede 58,726 0 0 
ones 57,750 0 0 
Nott ... 53, 00 
Alway & Williams ...............+ + 51,784 0 0 
ite 61,317 0 0 
Davis & Son 60, 00 
Jones & Jepaon ...........000000 joey) OF 00 
Green & Dickon (accepted) ... 48,604 0 0! 
For enlarging Mount Pleasant Cha) Swansea :— 
UPD is 0.00500 vinbisnctsiecesiontebions 2,600 0 0 
Morgan (accepted) ........ccecceee 1,600 0 0 
For a house and shop, Caer-street, Swansea :— 
White ........ 21,428 0 0 
Watkins, Thomas, & Jenkins*.., 1,408 0 0 


Accepted, 





For additions to the House of Correction, Swansea. 
Quantities + upplied :— 
White ercceted incdmenaeas sealinaniaen £1,845 0 0 





For additions at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smith- 
field, for the Governors of the Hospital. Mr. E. TP Anson, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, D. Campbell :— 

Colls & Sons ancesrege One. © 






arown, & Bobinson ... 





ecooooooseo 
eoosoooooo 


Newman & Mann ...............000 : 


For new offices and galleries, Charterhouse-street, 
Holborn. Mr. H, H. Collins, architect. Messrs. Batstone 
& Sons, surveyors :— 





Additional 

Partitions. 

Temple & Foster £10,379 0 0 ...... £7540 0 
Manley & Rogers.. 9,776 0 0 ...... 920 0 0 
elly, Brothers ... 9,524 0 ee 00 
CC ETE 9,450 0 0 ..,... 810 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby.. 8,951 0 0 ..... 631 0 0 
irk & ap Se OO oes 750 0 0 
Waldram ..,.......... 8,522 0 0 ..ssce 613 0 0 
TENCE ,esccesseee 8,496 0 0 4... 598 0 0 
Newman & Mann.. 8,478 0 0 ...... 688 0 0 





For new warehouse, Weston-street, Tooley-street, for 
Mr. Clere W. H Messrs. Newoen s Billie » 


ooper, g* 
eoshineays. Quantities supplied by Mr. John 8. Lee:— 
Tass sige £9 0 























eccooooooooocooeo 
ecoeooooooosoo 





ae Sat ne ee _. Henham and Chic Board 
schools, - architect, ties 
plied by Messrs, JA. . Bull i me = 
‘Saenn 
Cole ....... sisepegecitibcs £1,142 0 0 ,.....£30 0 0 
melts « 1,100 0 0 net, _ 
Davies & Ratcliff... 1, O O ieee 24.0 0 
vetuapebtessoocse 940 0 0 ... 20:0 0 





For the erection of an additional tun room and malt 

=e, -&e, Wood contrast. | for Messrs, Reid & Co. 
rewery, uorpond- 

tect, tities 











uan by Messrs, Curtis & Son :— 
£8,313 0 0 
Ho & Hannen .. .......00:005 7,644 0 6 
Cubitt 7,479 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ........s.006 ses 7,400 0 0 
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For rebuilding the Odiham endowed schools and 
master’s residence, &c., Odiham, Hants. Mr. EZ. Wood- 
Se Quantities supplied by Messrs. Welch 











If old tiles 
re-used deduct, 
Filewood.......0:....+ £4,085 0 0 .....880 0 0 
Bull & Sons ......... $3,965 0 0 ..... 75 0 0 
< Pa me ce r4 : seine 400 
Disscsesee F009 GF OD cesses _ 
mad seviesconcdnmene o 3504 ite, eae 600 
Newman & Son...... 3,350 0 0 ...... 60 0 0 
For agg &c., at No. 13, Southampton- 
we, oe for Mr. Payne, Mr. W. 8. Trehearne, archi- 
ect 
Macey 2539 0 0 
Adamson 610 0 0 
Collis & Sons 23 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. McD. (has doubtless received reply before this).—F, C. (will send 
MS. to Nature).—R. H. (should have pointed out what is erroneous in 
the report).—M. T.—@. H.—J. R. R.—G. L.—R. L.—F. L—H. H. B,— 
A. C.—F. C.-T. H—E W.—W. B.—Mr. W.—F. M—E. J.—B. G.— 
C. F. F.—Messrs, B.—R. P.—J. B. W.—A. & B,— RB. W. W.—E, J. P.— 
J. R.—W. G. 8.—G@. M.—A. R,—Old Architect.—M, & 8.—Athens, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Ai chahementa. 06 Saete, Tish: 68 tandam, Sn. sant be 

by the name and address of pre A ipo mye on 
publication. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ee. 


Vacant. 


"Wanted. 
Bech additional ling gate Bit ae a 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


im any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s, per annum, 
Payable in Advance, 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts ander 5s, Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trsti- 
montats left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corres 
ONLY should be sent. 


6H NOTICE.—Al communications respect- 

ing Advertisements, came a $e should be 

No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent p srsac All other 
should 


Communications be addressed to . the 
“ Rditor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 








CHAPPUIS’ NEW PATENT 


“LUMIN 


ARIUM.” 





BEST & MOST EFFECTIVE DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR. 





PRICE LIST OF VARIOUS QUALITIES OF REFLECTORS. 


Universal ..,......... nehcashek tae 3s, Od. per sq. ft. 
Bilver Fluted .........seerseees 40 pe 
Silver-plated Copper ..... 


Special Reflectors constructed expressly 


gas, lamp, lime, electric, 


Argento Crystal .. 5s, Od. per aq. ft. 
Laminagium ..............0..0+6 6 6 » 
ewedebe des 8s. 6d. per sq. ft 


for special cases ; also for artificial light, 





re. €.-CH 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURER. 
69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


No. 


APPUIS, 





Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
ee a el ac 


" Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


aniot became Serer 
ism 

Plastering finished in much less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement = 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 








London, 27, Cornhill; Paris, 14 and 16, Rue 
Curial. This peas a> possessing its own Mines, 
which are practically exhaustless, is prepared 
to guarantee the rue Be of pure Seyssel Rock 
te, for roadways, pavements, skating 
&o., and offers great facilities to gencra. Works 
pags a and ors tien in general. Works 
executed b the above pan, 
every part fi the Metropolis. ss Bo an pg 
application.—[Apvr, a 





Asphalte. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
fa lh ae 

M BTODA T & CO 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr.] 





Bills of 


Vy noBr. 3. COOK & TAMMOND, 











Traced, or Lithographed.—[ADv7.] 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 





« So CHARLES OCOLLINCE SO PATENTS 
“a (COLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
D Cavan, suRaW,& BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


owns BOROUGH ROAD, 
8.E. 


Sanne lied on neuienion. , 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
H. MacCOLLA, Manufacturer, 


G. 
J s LATE 115, VICTORIA-STREET, 8. W. 

















“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 


“BUILDER” in AMERICA. — 


SUBSCRIPTION, for an Rae 2 p Eesaessee oe. 
gees eon Tae Liga Subscription, tncuding Fo 
sre. or alto Sh Sit pocek re Stevens, Messrs. 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


Builders and Beads can have a 
of ee for "BUILDER BOOKS 


UBLE ENTRY, to 
” No. 1, 

Errangement by finale Bat Bay, ital f or small builders. —Addresa, 
E. A. JONES, Ilford-road, Upton, EB. 


Also @ modified 

RBITRATIONS : : 8: . “Text-Book for Sur- 
By BAN TER YURTCHER. ARLBA 

oie ner. N. STON. «8, Sscsienseeme ten York, _ 








8v0. cloth, 15s, 
ABLES for the USE of ENGINEERS 
and ARCHITECTS, in taking out Quantities of Masonry, 


Ironwork, &. 
J. BELLAMY, CE. 
London : EDWARD i STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 3. W. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 288, 





VIL. Supernatural i 
VITl, Kinglake’s Pattle of Inkerman. 

™. ee ae ae Ostet Raters. 
London: LONGMANS &CO. Edinburgh: A &C. BLACK. 


js nAGUIFICENT NEW Se oe ON DESIGN. 
ust commenced, in folio size), price 2a 6d 
QTUDIES in DESIGN, for BUILDERS, 
RCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, and 
—. Cake an By wr eae ae DRESSER, Ph.D. 
F.L.S. ee le ay oo by the res 
simile, i ibid Colours dja GOLD ont COLOURS, and 
seocetars L to VI. now ready 
‘0 be completed in Twenty 
“ Dr. Dresser’s w deigns, cots to be be suggestive as at first. 
The introductory Ky ee deserving of attention by students, 
subject" a pehitect. good sense and a thorough knowledge of the 
oe *The work is produced in eS ern oe 
the utmost value to those for who:e iostruction it has been specially 
published. ”. yong ay Weekly Reporter. 
—— ae the hands of all decorative artista."—G@lasgow 


la 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 








NEW ree) ge ee ere! ane ee. 


IBRARY ¢ of of ENGLI 18H ‘LITERATURE. 
Cal a... papet meen. yy 1 are Mg oe at 
niv y College, Examiner in Engl! Language, Literature, 
and history to the University of London. 
PART L. ready APRIL 26. 
EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 
“To Mlustrate a literatare 
development, and to provide a source of intellect l enj it for 
all classes of readers by placing before them the best and most 
ot our N: and thus enabling 
‘themselves ith wnt may be virtually © COMPRE 
HENSIV yoy LIBRARY, is what we now 
eee Y: Such is the noble Literature which we weleees 9 crs 








CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPLN, Ludgate-hill, London. 
SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 


TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


Cen net Se Os Fos sete Sree ORGS om 








which you are It 
HENRY STONE, fact; BANBURY. 
Sold by all all Stationers. Box, to keep numbers of “ THE 
BUILDER” Sie auik Uae ailincarmeheions for binding, price 5s. 








MESSRS. SPONG & GOATCHER, ARTISTS I 


RESCO and DECORATIVE WORK 
No, 18, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, Ovi GRUSVENOR SQUARE, 





Estimates given of an. cted with the 

aie oe tor ain ee 

and carried out b; “Gtal_ weation ona Special 
arrangements ide Anvasbeche’ Dutbacmn tod the Teote, 





A BrstiCc DECORATIVE PAINTIN G. 


dried out in any style, pape gh pe a es 


itted 
or large or Country. Architects’ 
Salo large tain Town YARROW, Artist, 67, Herbert-street, N. 


RAINING and MARBLING. 


























NOW 2048, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. | wWainut, mahogany, Sienna, and Egyptian . 
‘Where «large and varied Stock of Marble Chimney Pieces ison | 10 inches, sent free within 50 miles on receipt Post-office 
Verse ageersore Rie es |g OO 

Patent “Abbotsford” Slow Combustion Stove, WS Sh, Lit toc'Towa and Country Work sent free 
the most Eoonomical Stove introduced. + 6 
oe aie den oe ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a Gentle- 
ARCHITECTURAL and MONUMENTAL WORK EXECUTED in | typ mn's’o SOILDER'S BUSI! = tg Home D-partmen an 
MARBLE, GRANITE, and STONE. about 2,5001.— H. F. BATES, eq. 1, Leadenhall 
YOR, 
CIETY of GERMAN DECORATORS. N ARCHITECT and SURVE 
Se ay hye to inform Builders and Decorators that scintetiats PanTNEh, The, might gretaaliy suowed to 
they are OND COMPETENT ARTIOTS IN ALL BRANCHES the practice Address, 243, Office 
soply tee LENS: nr eerstary Cape of Good Hope Tavern, N. ARCHITECT, holding an important 
ments are ing tad has moe ih his Wome nt Ome tor 2 





a W. 


BLEASE, SURVEYOR, PUPIL, who would, in s comfortable and well-sppointed home, have 


fi 
16, ABCHURCH LANE, KING wists STREET, EC. great vf ir ot ee -_ ~ 


orks measared, | veying. and 


MABSHALL, Esq. 125, Fleet- 





wennbad on Omission ad jaste. mates prepared, ae. 


sor annual 





eg eames 





+ 
rf 
‘ 
Ps 
es 
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CHODON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
APPOINTMENT of TAP INSPECTOR.—Notice is hereby 
about to ae a TAP INSPECTOR, who 


the performance of varions 
il are to vote te oh t of the Board. 


knowledge of 5 work indispensable. eg 98 ee 
own th testi- 
moniala, to be sent to on td _——. m TUESDAY, ro the Sith of 
instant.—By order of the Board, 
a eee . J. CHEESWRIGHT, Clerk. 
Town-hall, Croydon, 13th April, 1875. 


OYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


( 7 pam gy eo SUB-SANITARY a 
that about 


oe the Board are te appoint a we 
SANITA ‘INSPECTOR, who will have to devote his whole time 








to the ance of various duties connected with the a 
Department of the he Board. Age not toexceed thirty-five; wages, 30s. 
per week. Applications, th recent 


in candidates’ own 
jals, to Se Ne ae POUR eelock on TORSDAY, the 
coher oh Ce 


27th APRIL inst.—B: 
f J. CHEESW RIGHT, Clerk. 
Town-hall, Croydon, 13th April, iw 


IGMORE HIGHWAY DISTRICT.— 


ae. : WANTED. —The Highway Board for the 
District of a the County of Hereford, hereby give notice 
that they rea Person to FILL the OFFICE of 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR, the duties pak pone at pe 
The be 1251. per annum, person 

Lae gag keep a Horse, and devote his whole time to the duties of 
the office. He must satisfactory | security to the — 








age and prevous 
the Board, at his Office, in Ludlow, eT a Sie 
day of APRIL, 1875.—By onder of the Waywardens he Wigmore 
Highway District. FRas. Rh SOUTHERN, Clerk. 
Ladlow, 12th April, 1875. 


APEL SCHOOL BOARD UNITED 





A | Bh 


W ANTED, a SECRETARY for the 
BUILDER BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. oa must 
a mar “3 poems: Py ag is about 100/. a valid ag" ae nae 
joomsbary, W.C. 


WAsteED, an experienced MODELLER, 
for Architectural Ornament. 
re pi oe. SURREY. 








ANTED, a ti a haven 


———- anon 904 x 


ugh shy "experienced 





for ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
None but a men need apply. 
as above. 


WANTED, TWO good STONE FOLIAGE 


CARVERS.— Apply to . KEMM, 15, High-street, 
Salisbury. 








out i 
sod with Testineniai A. B AB. = a toca’ Oo. Vy, 
street, 


New Beidge. 








WANTED,, good PLUMBER, GAS- 
anirE— aml pening FRENCH & SON, 

Lead and Glass The ng Commercial-street, Whitechapel. 
ANTED, we good GLAZIER and 


PAINTER for a country JOB. a nae ae. 
Apply to J. SIMP8ON & SONS, 30, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 





DISTRICT.—WANTED, mee ag an Man 
CLERE cf WORKS, to fuperintend the Erection of New Schools, 
Residence, &c. in the parish of Capel, near ——— Applications, 
stating amount of weekly wages references, to be sent 
to me at my Office, a Toate 

M, Clerk to the Board. 


ANTED, a good LETTER CUTTER 
and MASON, for a permanency. Also, a 
LABOURER, used to masonry and yard- nor @ to 
w.c, MIDDLETON, Milton-road, Gravesend. 





WAN TED, in a Quantity Surveyor’ 8 Office, 
& first-rate AssisTANT. 0 One who is thoroughly proficient 
S ee out quantities an wg pee ee stati) 


terms, 
Sosre. Metehimn’ ‘a, pene mbard-street, E. 


AN TED, a good STAIRCASE HAND, 
na London shop. Constant employment. — Address, ating 
tll particalar as to ability and terms, to No, 395, Office of 





Wire TED, an ASSISTANT SURVEYOR, 


or CLERK ot WORKS, to Overlook a seg ne mr agg 
— Address, age, salary expected, &c 
airma’s te, Gres Gront Br Russe!]-street, Se w.c. 
TO ARCHITECTS’ 


W ANTED, by an phe cw nl Surveyor, 
in North Wales, Fe speed aicameanen an expe- 
GENERAL ASSISTANT, understanding quantities. To 
Gate erm and cin of work novustomed to —Address, P. Post-office, 

Ww Welshpool, Mon 


W~: ANTED, for a permanency, in a Borough 


urveyor's Ofice, acempetent ASSISTANT as Building Sur- 
veyor ot pte ay and Estimating Clerk. He must be quick and 
accurate in takisg out Pecan yd. pe ‘ 
work and its value, a clear 
conduct cor: in the a - the principal,| 
specifications and drawings for Lesenee gM it sequived.—Aadrom, 
stating age, eye and pea ee salary req’ 














Wan TED, by a Builder, Six Miles from 
Lovdon Bridge, ‘a thoroughly Good MECHANIC, to take 
ee ae ee ye os Six or bag Bench Hands are usuall em- 
ployed. man accustomed to Piece-Work preferred. — 

stating all particulars, 2. GEORGE BUSH, Builder, Lee, Kent, 8. 

or apply personally ia the eveuing. 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical and and 


energetic GENERAL FOREMAN, a few miles from 
able to set out all kinds of work, and to superintend the 





PY ANtED, TERRA COTTA FINISHERS Baud 


pe Oe W 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, ,s 


CLERK of WOURE, 
good reference.— 


Ww NTED, » RE-ENGAGEMENT, a 
GENERAL Papers os to take —- of a Job, Town or 
A ree 12, Fieming-read, Tlorrlamore-equare, Wainer na 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
GENERAL FOREWAN ts JOB or Geko furs 


Well im setti out 
Address G. L. 137, Vauxball Ww. 


waste, ENGAGEMENT, 28 CLERK, 
=e Rat: 


Weert ANTE sad 


Saar nA. Ye, Deittenctren, King'y-roed, Cheloen 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


HOUSE DECORATORS. 


PAINTERS 
Well gn the management of oe. |S Fae on ar 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


and 























ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, 


CLERK or ‘ccna Ath, netted thebentton Ronee 
= Used 0 the management of men and 
and Joiner, Good qualifications and references. 
No. 11, Abbot's-walk, Reading. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
ESEEAL BO VERS, 


A. B. 
Mr. Collins &. 


WANTED, » , RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


by Trade, ss GENERAL 
good and 


See Builder and 
and fcountry. Good references from London and 
Architects.—Address, 420, Office of “The Builder.” 





pete 
— 
: a 











Sonat 
buildin, Address, —— wages aired, and references, 
No, 400. Office of “* The Bail ‘aia ein 


ORKING SHOP FOREMAN of! rh. 
JOINERS. — WANTED, an experienced ei. 

Man, to take the MANAGEMENT “ot a large 0B oe SHOP, in 

North L hi At steady man 

references requisite.—Address, J. G. Post-office, Dalton-in-Furness, 

stating age and wages required. 











Office of * 





WANTED, in the Office of a Borough 


neer, for about two mouths, a quick and accurate SUR- 
VEYOR bo neat Se aceustomed to preparing 

and even for and pri street improvements — 

with terms and references, No. 370, Office of ** The Builder.” 


ANTED, the Services of a thoroughly | 3 


competent ‘en, on DESIGNER = with fll partealara 
Gas Chandelier Trade in 


ot and to Nea 

past present engagements, i. isa. Fectothon 
ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, in a 
Builder's Office in the saburbs of London. — — Address, giving 

references and salary required, Office of “‘The Builder.” 
ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK. Must 


write « goed bund; — and the general duties 
of a builder's office — Address, A. Sentient Son, Stationers, 
Blomfield-street, E. 











Wax TED, an active BOY, for a Builder’s 
Office. Gus whe can welle & gael hank. Age, about 14 

years. — Address, A. B. Mr. Norriss, Stationer, Blomfield-street, 
Eeaden-vull, EC. 


ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a rea | 


8 BR anaes YOUTH, chee 36 ams or 15, soon to Mea BL ; 
qu figures. — Address, e first instance, MPeoN 
& BAKER, Builders, Acton, 


AVELLER.— WANTED, a Giaklantian 
to REPRESENT an established Lead, GLami, OIL, 
GOLOUR HOUSE, in London and 








and 





Suburbs, 
Builders, Plum! bers, and Painters. The house is prepared to make 
liberal its with a of , and to give him 
fali L. G 0. care cf Mensrs, Dawson & Sons, 


support. — Address, 
Cannon-street, City. 


TONE CARVERS WANTED.—Soft and 
HEMS,{Paris-street, 


——— Stone, Gothic and Classic.—HARRY 








AN TED, an efficient CLERK, for a 
B 4 #2 Deco or Oion, Mut understand the Batiding Trade 
required, 463, Post-offiee, Church-street, Croydon. nies 


WANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder's Office, 
not far from Lonion. Mast Vatlie © quel bund, Roquisk ot 
Sqm. and hte to Den fen peel sees ts, —Address, 
requiret, and references, No. 397, Office of “‘ The Builder. 
ANTED, in the suburbs, an ficient 


BUILDER'S CLERK 





age, 








ANTED, in a BUILDER'S OFFICE, a 
RE, from 18 to 21 years of age. Must be able to trace 
ont eagy doaviag, tame seek Eee uan- 


tities and ope nae ns ar anaes required, and to a suitable 
= dtastion a permanent. —. ¥. R 8, 


Gx good JOINERS WANTED, imme- 


diately.—Apply te TOPHAM & WADDINGHAM, Joiners and 
Builders, Orwell-street, Grimsby. 


OREMAN WANTED.—B. Post - office, 


Beverley, begs to thank the sixty-three Applicants for 
abeve situation, which has been filled by one of that number, 


REMAN WANTED. — An efficient 
Serene rene Yarra 2 Sates SE 


references, to J 
RAUGHTSMAN WANTED for ORNA- 
able to make nee finish Sian sak possess an terol 
sd tary seauired, to D. BM. 30 “Meanra. Deacon's, Lendenhall- 














ANTED, immediately, as CLERK of 

Person and practically acquainted 
with the cunsmietian ean and Repair of “Drawing ot Plans 
—— &c. Salary, 100% annum, with 2 house. 
Bo. 220, Office of “ The Builder.” E 


ANTED, a —teprees FOREMAN 





Pa of SMITHS, Must Must = Solera — and mes | RALLN 
retting out work.—. Iron Works, 
<<; aa % 





Wore ‘j the es he WO peta 
understands book-keeping. 


acountry trade, oe 
Note Mw Pout Olen, Maidstone, Kent. 


WANTED, immediately, a young Man, who 


is active and intelligent, and can write a band, as 
ASSISTANT to YARD FOREMAN.—Apply at J. P ¥ «00.8 
— Bow, between eight and nine o'clock am, with 








ANTED, bya Builder and Contractor, an 
experienced and 





Cee te Waren,” in a » Jobbing 


hop. Must be a skilled W: 
pe ag ae 


operas k feaetangy ay 
erated DENS ENSHAM. 45, Cochrans-attect, St. Sohin's Wood, NW. 





A SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, a RE-I GAGEME Pe 
MY a >: routine 
works, estimating, &c. aaa First- 
ae —— es 
TO RAILWAY 


Wie a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


abroad objected to. Terms, &. 
prin fgg ay Mor MS BI hi SE 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1s 


L charge of a Job. Town or country. 
caperiense all branches and 


Middle age. tose 
reference, —. 











To AND ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Practically 
branches of building 


acquainted with the several the — es, 
works. Carpenter and Piso ine a 22, Oval, Hackney- 


road, E. 


Wanree, a MORI ENGAGEMENT, by a 
had management o 





res. io akan boned Gueemunt. 
address, M. B. Post-office, 227, Walworth E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as Builder’s or 


Surveyor’s CLERK. Ten ouns' experienes.— — Address, 369 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION as IM- 
THREE-BRANCH HAN 
Enfield. 


~———~"70 CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. —— 
Wome a SITUATION. by . Advertiser, 


as JOINER. Town’ or country. 
Sussex-road, Brixton, 
Wares eon 
sine given. address, EB. B. 8. 1, Rose 
TANTED, a a SITUATION 
GRAINER aa WRITER. Willing a 
preferred. 











P. 





AA 





GENT, CONTRACTOR’S,— CIVIL 
canes barney i to MANAGE a very — 
ty eter aay oat ci Mat ave ad Gaara last and 
stating age and salary required.—. atte KS, tie af tery 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as WORK- 


ING FOREMAN of PATNTERS and GLAZIERS, 
R, H. MACKENZIE, 10, Bast-street, W: woapenteoe 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, = 
Briers ASHIBR, BOOKKESPER, or GENERAL CLERK, in « 


M. J. id ES Visterio-toneen Tacionenl, baimnenia ie 


























TO PL BUILDERS, a 

WANTED, « UATION, bya thoroughly 
experienced PLUMBER. Understands hot-water bath 
gas and sine work, &c.—Address, J. §. 21, Wyclifle- 


pm 
‘WANTED, @ SITUATION, on an Estate 
ARPENTER. 


FOREMAN C. 
work. 




















